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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse; interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d, 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months” - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of “THe TaTLeEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


as RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S. TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 1o a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Lulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 1o to 6 


Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to ro ; other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, to to 
6: on Sundays after 2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 


Guildhall Library—Free, roto6. Museum—Free, 10 to 5. 


Saturdays, ro to 6. 


Ee Court Palace —Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 

Fridays, 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from ro to 6. Sunday 2 to 6, 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, r1o till 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10. 


Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, rr to 6 ; admission 6d. 


dusk; on 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission,.1o to 4; Saturdays 
ioto 1. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.) Open on Sundays, 2 to s. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery, 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
to to 6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens /Regent’s Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Upen daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5.. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te ro 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday tie whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 
Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 


day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GEorGE SmiTH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOoO PLAceE. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
eet S PvE Ree: 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THE SPHERE OFFICE, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES LL, I1., ILl., and LY. of 


Tie Sele Ame EGR: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Also Binding Cases for these Volumes, 
Price 2/6 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. IV. are now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from any 
Newsagent, or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. MISS ANNIE HUGHES, 
A COUNTRY MOUSE. 
Preceded at 8.15 by ‘‘A BLT OF OLD CHELSEA.” 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 3. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and.7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Daily, 1s. From 12 noon to 11.30 Pa 
The most attractive features 0 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1rgoo, 

Modern French Fine Art Collection !rench Products 
and Manufactures. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.C, to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS, 


WHITE PART Ou Eye, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Englaad, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephon2, No. 6 Winisor. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Ker owned and managed 
by the 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 

are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 

BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write HoreLS MANAGER, 
SouTHERN HoreEL, KENMARE. 


M UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast, 
THE NEW GRAND HOTEL 
is Now OPEN for reception of Visitors, 
ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers. 


PA BELGIUM.— 12 hours only from London. 
Summer and Winter Seasons, Casino always open. 
Same attraction as at Monte Carlo. Delightful climate. 
Celebrated Iron Medicinal Waters. Sporting and Social 
Fétes Daily. Prizes given by Casino to value 500,000 
francs. Two Racecourses, Pigeon Shooting, Tennis, 
Horse Shows, Golf, Batailles de Fleurs, For all infor- 
mation apply to the Secrevrary, Casino, Spa. 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 
CARLSBAD EXPRESS from LONDON, 10 a.m, Daily. 
ENGADINE EXPRESS from LONDON, 11 a.m. Daily. 


OSTEND-SWISS EXPRESS from LONDON, 
io a.m. Daily. 


Tickets to be obtained in advance from 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
20, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Full particulars post free. 


TOUR IRELAND. 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY. 


Official guide replete with all information, 
beautifully illustrated, free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers; Railway 
Tickets by all routes and Hotel Coupons 
issued; arrangements made to secure the 

comfort of Passengers. 
Address— 

GEO. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


KALARI BISCU ITS effectually reduce Obesity, 
KALARI BISCUITS should be taken instead of bread 


and toast. 


KALAR | Bl SC UITS contain nelores, nor require severe 
KA LA RI BISC U ITS are palatable and highly nutritious, 
KA LA RI B | SCU ITS are free from starch and sugar. 


Samples and particulars free. 


CALLARD & Co., 65, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR : 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON (ams. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 
WARD, LOCK & Co., SatisBpury Court, EC. 
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RHE TAREE. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 

The King’s New Doctor.—Dr. A. R. Bankart, whose name 
appeared for the first time last week at the foot of the bulletin 
concerning the King’s health, is the naval doctor attached to the 
royal yacht. 


It is really a fleet-surgeon’s appointment, but Dr. 


THE RUINS OF THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S AT VENICE 


The pile of débris on the right is where the tower stood. The famous horses of St. Mark’s are to be seen 
on the cathedral to the extreme left. In the distance is the column of St. Theodore 


Bankart, who is a surgeon of only five or six years’ seniority, was 
selected for it on account of the great reputation he enjoys in royal 
circles. Dr. Bankart’s first appointment was to the admiral’s yacht 
in the Mediterranean, which is, in fact, a mere steam packet. She 
was ordered on one occasion to convey the late Duke of Coburg from 
Naples to Cairo, a short voyage during which Dr. Bankart cured 
the Duke of an ailment which had been treated un- 
successfully by half the specialists of Europe. Later, 
when taking the Duke away from Cairo, Dr. Bankart 
recommended an operation, against which his Royal 
Highness had been warned by other medical advisers. 
He took the naval doctor’s advice, however, with 
very happy results, and brought Dr. Bankart under 
the notice of the late Queen, who personally thanked 
him and conferred upon him the Victorian Order. 


A Promising American Actress.—Miss Nance 
O’Neil, the young American tragedienne whose season 
at the Lyceum Theatre will begin on September 1, 
will be twenty-eight years of age about a month 
after she makes her début in London. She was 
born in Oakland, a pleasant spot across the bay 
from San Francisco, and during the first eighteen 
years of her existence her experience of life consisted 
of the ordinary irresponsibilities of childhood and 
an educational course at a local seminary. In 1893 
the critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, who had 
heard her recite, spoke of the girl to Mr. McKee 
Rankin, who was induced to engage her for her 
height in a piece called Sarah. In her second part 
with Mr. Rankin Miss O’Neil failed, mostly on account 
of stage fright, and as a consequence she was 
dropped out of the next two pieces. 


An Energetic Young King. — Young King 
Alfonso of Spain evidently does not intend to be 
a rot fainéant. A few days ago at St. Sebastian, 
where the Spanish Court is now established as usual 


COGSTO OF Me IO 


for the summer, the King without a word to anyone, while his 
mother and sister were out driving, went quietly with one of hs 
aides-de-camp to the port, jumped into a boat, and desired the boat- 
man to row to the warship Giva/da, which was anchored in Concha 
Bay. Great was the surprise on board the man-of-war at this 
“surprise visit” of inspection, for the King inspected the vessel in 
every detail. Another day the munici- 
pality of St. Sebastian entertained 
3,000 children at a dinner which was 
paid for at the King’s request out of 
the funds subscribed to give him a 
royal welcome in the town. The 
municipality hoped that the King 
would attend the dinner in person and 
distribute the little boxes containing the 
municipality gifts, but the King sent 
the Queen-mother and his sister, 
while he himself went off to the 
barracks and inspected the troops of 
the garrison. 


A Ghastly Show. — There is 
something exceptionally horrible in 
the idea of exhibiting a dead body 
and making a show of it when the 
proprietary spirit can no longer protect 
its bodily habitation and _present- 
ment. The body of Signor Crispi, that 
splendid fighter and statesman, which 
was embalmed, is now on view at a 
convent at Palermo, whence it will 
be taken this week to the Sicilian 
Pantheon. ‘The process of embalming 
has completely mummified the body and 
the face has turned quite black, though 
curiously enough the hands have remained white. There is surely 
no better argument in favour of the cleanly and sensible practice of 
cremation than that it puts out of the question all possibility of one’s 
unhappy person ever becoming a ghastly peep-show for impertinent 
curiosity like poor Signor Crispi or the Egyptian mummies who are 
exhibited in our museums. 


THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE TO GENERAL GORDON FACING ST. MARTIN'S 
CHURCH AND THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


In the right-hand picture we see Lord Kitchener in a frock coat. In the left-hand picture 
the Duke of Cambridge, who unveiled the statue, is seen entering his carriage 
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CAMP LIFE AT BISLEY 
The Light Side of the Great Rifle Meeting. 


nt te Sa 


T THE RANGES—THE COMPETITORS AND OFFICIALS 


THE LITTLE STATION AT BISLEY CAMP CLEANING UP AFTER A DAY'S SHOOTING 


READING THE NOTICES FOR THE DAY CHALLENGING A SHOT—RINGING UP THE BUTTS 
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A Glory that has 


THE 


The Cempanle at Venice is situated, as the illustration shows, to the right of the 


cathedral of St. Mark. In the background, running almost in a line with the 
cathedral, is the famous ducal palace, and in the foreground is a long corridor of 
bazaars and cafés, with the public library of Venice at the corner, That the tower 
should have fallen upon the piazza without injury to the magnificent decorations of 
the cathedral and the superb glories of the ducal palace is some compensation for the 
cruel and melancholy disaster that has overtaken Venice. The tower fell into itself as 
it were, and hence no lives were lost and little architectural damage was done apart 


Departed 


CAMPANILE DI 
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from Venice. 


SAN MARCO 


from the'loss of the Campanile itself. The foundations of the Campanile date from 
888; it was rebuilt in 1329, provided with a marble top in 1417, and in 1517 crowned 
with the figure of an angel nearly 16 ft. high, The loggetta or vestibule on its eastern 
side was erected by Sansovino in 1540. The entrance was through bronze gates, and 
in the interior was a Madonna and Child and St. John in terra-cotta by Sansovino. 
The ascent to the top of the tower was by a winding inclined plane of thirty-eight 
bends, so that it was the most easy of ascent of any building of its height in the world. 
The great Napoleon, indeed, rode a mule up the tower 


TELE SAAT Eke. 


Goodwood Course. — The Goodwood 
course is quite unique. It is a long way from 
a station and is not near any town. It 
is on a hill the top of which is shaped 
like a horseshoe, the space between the 
two horns being represented by a deep ravine. The course 
runs round the horseshoe, the start being at the end of one horn 
and the finish at the end of the other. The result of this is that 
the equestrians who on other courses contrive to see both start 
and finish by the simple process of riding across while the race 
is in progress cannot do so at 
Goodwood. They must elect 
which they will see and remain 
there ; on the other hand, the 
course is very easy to follow 
with glasses. 


Origin of Goodwood 
Races.—The races as an 


THE ECLIPSE STAKES—WON BY THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE'S 


institution are comparatively modern, but there must have been hunt 
races and matches on this course since the days of William [I1. when 
we hear of the Goodwood Hunt as in existence. In 1800, however, 
the then Duke of Richmond made a new course which is practically 
the present one. In 1801 the course was completed, and in order to 
celebrate this a regular meeting was got up by the duke with the 
assistance of the hunt and some officers of the Sussex Militia and 
Yeomanry, and prizes to the value of about £1,000 were put up. 
This meant a good sum in those days. This was the first “ Good- 
wood meeting” of importance, and from that year it became an 
annual event. 


Changes at Goodwood.—How that duke would stare if he 
could see the modern representative of his improvised meeting. 
Now the gate money brings in a considerable sum 
to the ducal exchequer. The meeting is under the Jockey 
Club, but the duke reserves a right to nominate a steward. 
The meeting represents the official end of the London season, 
and the ladies’ enclosure resembles the royal enclosure at 
Ascot for smartness. The duke has a special portion of the 
stand reserved for him and his party, and other portions are 
reserved for favoured neighbours like Lord Leconfield and 
Lord Winterton. 


Clubs and Stands.—Some idea of the amount spent by 
some of the clubs on the construction of their stands to view 
the coronation procession may be gathered from the fact that 
many of them have decided to return no money at all. For 
instance, the St. James’s Club erected an enormous structure 
covering the whole of the face of the house carefully roofed 
in and beautifully decorated. Being a members’ club there 
was no desire to make a profit out of the seats. The charge of 
£5 5s. per head practically covered the cost of erection. 
Hence if the club returned any of the money it would be out 
of pocket. 
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The Eclipse Stakes.—When the San- 
down Park Committee conceived the idea of 
the Eclipse Stakes of 10,000 sovereigns 
the racing world was taken by surprise at 
the boldness of the enterprise, but since 
“Bendigo” gained such a popular victory in the race the first 
time it was run for in 1886 other races of like value have sprung up 
and the novelty of them has long since worn off. All the same, the 
Eclipse Stakes is decided at a period of the year when the London 
season is in full swing, and it is one of the functions of the smart 

world to be present at Sandown Park on the Eclipse 
Stakes day. The attendance on Friday was a very big 
one, and embraced many of the colonial troops who 
came over to assist at the coronation festivities. 


Oxford in Summer.—Those who love quiet fine old 
buildings and beautiful scenery could not do better than 
pay a visit to Oxford in August. Good accommodation 
can be easily found either at the centre or in north 
Oxford. The colleges, of course, are looking their best. 
The gardens are beautiful with flower and verdure. 
There are three choices of a start for a river excursion, 
and whether you go down Thames to Nuneham, up 
Thames past Godstow to Bablock Hythe, or up Cherwell 
to Water Eaton, the trip is a most charming and 
picturesque one. A little judicious expenditure will procure 
a view of many things worth seeing. 


An Awkward Visitor.—The travelling menageries 
which always collect in and around Paris for the national 
féte on July 14 have been having a somewhat lively time 
lately. The passers-by on the Boulevard des Batignolles 
one afternoon were stupefied by seeing a large brown 
bear quietly walking down the street. He had objected 
to the cage that was prepared for his reception on his 
arrival, had knocked down the keeper who tried to force 
him into it, and evidently to avoid further discussion on 
a tiresome subject had gone for a walk. Apparently he 
found the Batignolles equivalent to boredom, for when he 
had sufficiently examined the neighbourhood he allowed 
himself to be recaptured and led back to the menagerie. 
In the Square du Temple, however, things did not go so 
easily in another menagerie. Three lions who had taken 
a dislike to a panther in the next compartment managed 
to make their way in there, and after a fearful fight 
which the keepers were entirely powerless to stop the 
panther was literally torn to pieces by his unwelcome visitors. 


Many Happy Returns to—/wly 23: Duke of Devonshire, 
1833, Lord Braye, 1849. July 24: Lord Dunsany, 1878; Lord 
Falmouth, 1847, Sir John Dorington, 1832; Mr. E. F. Benson, 
1867, Mr. William Gillette, 1857. July 25: Duchess of Con- 
naught; Mr, Arthur Balfour, 1848 ; Duke of Roxburghe, 1876 ; 
Lord Milton, 1872. July 26: Lady Cowper; Lord Bangor, 
1828, Lord Haddington, 1827; Mr. Justice Kekewich, 1832. 
July 27: Prince Oscar of Prussia, 1888; Lord Elphinstone, 
1869; Sir Edward Bradford, 1836. July 28: Madame Novarro ; 
Lord Crawford, 1847 ; Lord Sholto Douglas, 1872; Mr, Barton 
McGuckin, 1853. July 29: Lord Walsingham, 1843; Lord 
Castletown, 1849; Max Nordau, 1849; Lord Arthur Hill, 1846. 
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he little book smiled at me from the 
counter of a Soho bookshop and | knew 
at once that sooner or later I should have to 
buy it. That the day for wanton expenditure 
might be postponed | avoided the district and 
took the other side of Tottenham Court Road, 
but Gower Street is not, so to speak, replete 
with interest, and last night found me walking 
through the foreign quarter. 

“Tf you do not really know the French 
language,” said the preface, “you will find a 
friend in this work. . . . It covers ground 
which the linguistic foot has hitherto left 
untrod.” 

“ Thank you, much,” remarked the stout 

‘ lady at the counter. 

The little book cost me what, 
on the first page, it instructs me 
to call “ung frahng,” and if one 
must spend money on books surely 
here is tenpence well laid out. It 
begins with important and most 
necessary information conccrning 
coins, and this over proceeds at 
once to Greetings”? which I am 
directed to call “ Salootace-ong.” 
If being asked for information 
concerning my health I wish to 
vive the guarded reply that [ am 
“pretty. well,” the book recom- 
mends me to say, ‘ pah mahl,” 
but I shall not try this before 
leaving Charing Cross unless | 
really want an evening — paper. 
“ Good-bye” is ‘ O reh-wahrr,” 
and I can well imagine the content 
of the Frenchman with whom, 
aided by this book, one had been 
conversing on hearing these wel- 
come words. If on eating at a 
restaurant you wish for by-dishes 
(“ orr durvrr”), and determining to 
ass yourself off as a native of the 
country demand snails from Bur- 
gundy, you will please ask for 
“ Day zes-karr-go duh Boor-gon,” 
but I once tasted this rare dish 
hot and hot at St. Etienne, and 
] renember that I wanted nothing 
else for dinner; for which reason 
I advise you to pass this by-dish 
and take for preference “ Saw-si- 
song duh Leeong.” 

The little book has such 
a cunning acquaintance’ with 
English tastes that it tells how 
to ask for tea with rum after dinner; also 
tea with orange blossom essence, which may 
perhaps be some rare beverage that appeals 
to couples on their honeymoon. It is by 
requests like this and by the new wife inquir- 
ing respectfully whether her husband takes 
sugar with his coffee that tricks of diplomacy 
on the part of bridegrooms are rendered 
useless and the most ingenious secrets 
disclosed. 

A man of my acquaintance who is a 
cclebrity by marriage, and one therefore with 
an opinion of himself, once admitted to me in 
a moment of unusual humility that he had 
found a great drawback at Berlin in that 
whilst he knew enough of German to ask his 


ON PARLE—A STUDY 


A MONUMENT TO BAUDELAIRE WHICH 


way about his acquaintance with the language 
was not sufficient to enable him to compre- 
hend the polite answer. In the same country 
a lady once travelled with one sentence only, 
“Ich habe mein gepack verloren.” ‘To her great 
and bitter disappointment she never did lose 
her bag, and as she remarked, it was really a 
waste of time to have learnt the language. 
The compiler’s knowledge of French may 
be excellent, but his acquaintance with the 
English language has not reached the point 
of perfection. ‘‘Ledanseur” is the dancer ; 
“la danseuse,” he declares, is the danceress. A 
“‘ blombier ” is a plumbery ; I have heard the 
plumber called many names but never anything 
like this. A “représentant de commerce” 


ERECTED IN PARIS 


This strange and suggestive monument, well worthy of the strange poet 
whom it commemorates, is to be placed in the cemetery of Montparnasse 


is a business agent, but this looks like com- 
positor’s fun from which not even the inter- 
vention of the typist can save us. One 
precious sentence amongst those addressed to 
a laundress I am going to learn for use at 
home. It has a fine, desperate, illogical 
flavour that [ like: ‘If you have lost the 
embroidered handkerchief 1 sha!l make you 
pay for the whole dozen,” 

The drawback in gaining a foreign tongue 
from a book of phrases must be that not 
infrequently the urgently-desired remark is 
not to be found there. Thus you call a cab 
(Pst ! Ko-shay ”) and the only hints that the 
present volume gives are in the direction of 
hurrying the driver, as for instance, “ Look 
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IN FRENCH 


By W. Pett Ridge. 


sharp, you will fall asleep on the way.” I 
have never encountered the Paris cabman to 
whom I should dare offer the language of 
satire, and apart from this I can imagine a 
situation where one might desire him to use 
caution and go more leisurely, in which case 
the sentence quoted would be of little or no 
use. Similarly on arriving at the hotel it is 
assumed that you are a person of eclectic 
tastes and that you say to the waiter, “Give 
me some boiled eggs, some raw ham, a 
quarter of a cold fowl, and an orange.” 

It would appear that the compiler has 
felt it possible that this mixed diet may not 
agree with everyone, for on the next page 
opportunity is given to issue a wild, alarming 
order: “Go and fetch the doctor, 
the dentist, the masseur, the 
pedicure.” 

There is a happy conjunction 
of sentences later. Having asked, 
“What is the monthly price of 
this room ?” you follow this up at 
‘once (whatever the answer) by 
saying, ‘ That is too much”; this 
shows a knowledge and a full 
appreciation of the manner of 
English travellers that in other 
places is less conspicuous. For 
instance, I cannot think of an 
Englishman, on finding himself at 
what the book calls the “ toboc- 
conist’s,” ever asking for a packet 
of ordinary Caporal cigarettes ; 
he would only do it if he were tired 
of this world. The occasions when 
a lady visitor being in Paris and 
anxious to bring her wardrobe up 
to the very hour demands elastic- 
side boots (‘day botteen zah 
aylasteek ”) must be few. 

An inclination to force the pace 
in a manner much too sudden for 
English methods is shown under 
heading, “ The theatre, the music.” 
If you take the advice of the 
phrase book you remark, “ Do you 
jlay the piano, miss?” Will it 
be credited that in four moves 
you are saying, “1 love you” and 
“Do not forget me” and “Let 
us love each other”? Such are 
the pitfalls awaiting the English- 
man who does not know enough 
to take, unaided, his walks abroad. 


The Three Surgeons 


[Apropos of the fact that Sir Frederick Treves, 
the Bishop of Durham, and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
are all Dorchester men.] 


This little town of Dorchester 

Must be a place whose breezes spur 
Its natives from the paths of vanity 
To probe the ills of poor humanity ; 
For who among us but perceives 
‘That instinct in Sir Frederick Treves, 
And in his fellow, Dr. Moule, 

A knack for surgery of the soul ? 
While readers all in Hardy find 

A vivisector of the mind, 
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Earl’s Court Exhibition—the Western Gardens. 


Copyright of ‘‘The Tatler’? 
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A Beggar’s Paradise.—Beggars are a 
common enough sight in England and they 
are still more general on the Continent, but 
certainly India is the mendicant’s paradise, for 
there they are regarded as holy instead of 
being considered a nuisance. The photograph on this page shows a 
fakir or Indian holy beggar, one of the class who vow themselves to 
a life of poverty and self-mortification and perform various severe 
penances to attain spiritual merit. These penances take many and 
strange forms, one of the severest being the passing of the devotee’s 
life in an iron cage bound with fetters so heavy as to prevent him 
standing upright. Others hold one arm above their heads till it 
becomes withered, while others bind ropes and chains so tightly 
round their bodies that the bonds grow into the flesh and cannot be 
removed. A form of penance which sayours of the ridiculous is that 
ia which the fakir ties his hands and feet together and rolls head 
over heels for long distances ; in some cases it is said 
thousands of miles are travelled in this truly extra- 
ordinary way. Although there are over 3,000,000 
fakirs in India alone it is significant of the superstition 
of the country that a beggar never starves, except 
voluntarily in self-punishment, so afraid are the 
natives of incurring the wrath of their multitudinous 
gods ifthe holy men are not cared for. Every beggar 
carries a begging bowl and wears a rosary somewhat 
similar to those used by Roman Catholics, but, of 
course, minus the cross. 


Lord Kitchener.—I have received the following 
items of news from Mr, Walter Emanuel :— 

It is reported ‘that when Lord Kitchener was 
presented with the freedom of Basingstoke he said he 
was glad to be free of it. 

A special number of one of our 
comic papers will shortly appear to 
point out that on the way to the Palace 


Ian Hamilton sat opposite Iron 

Kitchener, and that K. of y 

K was appropriately dressed A 

in K.K, y 
Voices in the crowd: 


“ What’s the meaning of ‘K. 
of K.’??” Dunno —‘ Killer 
of Krugerism,’ per’aps.” 

The general’s modesty is 
well known. Upon seeing 
the vast concourse in the 
streets on the day of his 
homecoming he is said to 
have remarked to General 
French, ‘Dear me, what a 
number of people there are 
out to-day ! I suppose 
because it is a fine day.” 

Was there ever a 
name so potent as 
Kitchener ? Mothers 
can quiet fractious 
babies by merely 
crying ‘ Kitchy- 
Kitchy ” to them. 

It was unfortunate 
that just when every- 
one was hoping that 
Lord Kitchener’s 
return would not be 
marred by any untoward incident the S‘axdard should have 
published an “ Ode of Welcome” by the Poet Laureate. 

By the bye, I came across the following interesting announcement 
on the back of a book the other day: ‘ Eneland’s Darling—Alfred 
Austin.” 

Fifty thousand six hundred and seventy-two young ladies have 
resolved to marry Lord Kitchener. 

Especially since he has had that grant of £50,000. 

I had hoped to be ina position to publish a number of brand- 
new anecdotes about his lordship, but the gentleman who usually 
furnishes me with them is now on the staff of a continental paper. 

For the benefit of those who may have been prevented seeing 
the general, “ Proud Wifie” writes from Upper Tooting that her 
husband is the very image of his lordship (and likewise very shy), 
and she is willing to show him to visitors on production of visiting 
cards. 


AN 
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INDIAN FAKIR 


Who has kept his arm in the position shown in the photograph for ten years 
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I have also received a letter from a 
member of one of the service clubs express- 
ing the hope that now that the Great Boer 
War is over the Great War Bore will also 
cease from troubling 

Which reminds me that someone twitted Dr. Leyds the other 
day with the failure of all his plans. ‘ Failure?” said Dr. Leyds 
surprisedly as he walked away clinking the money in his pocket. 


English Letter-writers.—People who speak English write two- 
thirds of the letters of the world. There are substantially 500,000,000 
persons speaking colloquially one or other of the ten or twelve chief 
modern languages, and of these about 25 per cent., or 125,000,000 
persons, speak English. About 90,000,000 speak Russian, 75,000,000 
German, 55,000,000 French, 45,000,000 Spanish, 35,000,000 Italian, 
and 12,000,000 Portuguese, and the balance Hungarian, Dutch, 
Polish, Flemish, Bohemian, Gaelic, Roumanian, 
Swedish, Finnish, Danish, and Norwegian. Thus, 
while only one-quarter of those who employ the 
facilities of the postal departments of civilised 
governments speak as their native tongue English, 
two-thirds of those who correspond do so in the 
English language. There are, for instance, more 
than 20,000 post offices in India, the business of 
which, in papers and letters, aggregates more than 
300,000,000 a year, and the business of these offices 
is done chiefly in English, though of India’s total 
popu'ation, which is nearly 300,000,000, fewer than 
300,000 cither speak or understand English, 


A Reason for Getting Married.—The reasons 
why a man should employ a matrimonial advertise- 
ment in order to get married are often a source of 
bewilderment. A widower who had married a 
second wife through this agency and sought a 
separation from her was asked the question in 
court. He replied that he had advertised on the 
theory of a man who advertised for a lost dog. He 
did not get the dog back but he got three betterjones. 
So though he knew he could not get his wife back— 
he thought he might get offers of three better ones. 
He took one of the three and was disappointed. 


The Truth about Paderewski.—Many foolsh 
stories are told of Paderewski, and women are 
especially fond of surrounding him with a. glamour 
of romance. But he does not weep while playing 
the piano ; he does not spend hours mourning over 
the loss of his early love; he does not eat quail on 
toast for his breakfast. He is very intelligent yet 
practical, with a sane and hearty enjoyment of life. 
He speaks English, French, and German excellently, 
and can make a very graceful after-dinner spee:h 
in any one of the three. 
He smokes a great many 
ci,arettes and plays billiards 
; extremely well. He is 
2 devoted to his wife and very 
fond of entertaining his 
friends. He is absurdly 
generous with his money, 
and no poor compatriot 
ever appeals to him in vain. 
All round he is a most 
lovable man and he makes 
an army of friends in any 
place where he tarri s long 
enough to become known. To-day he is the greatest pianist in the’ 
world, and is rising to prominence as a composer, but he is, and 

always will be, a modest, unassuming gentleman. 


Fohnson & Hoffman 


Queens and Fashions.—Queens, of course, need not trouble 
themselves about the latest mandate of fashion as whatever royalty 
wears is the fashion ; but few smart Englishwomen would care to 
copy the Empress of Germany in the matter of dress. Her Roy: 1 
Highness pays much regard to what will stand wear and tear and 
has a comfortable indifference to loveliness. "The Empress of Russ a 
is perhaps the most splendidly-dressed woman in Europe ; her fu s 
alone are said to be worth a fabulous sum of money. Our own 
Queen is somewhat severe in her style of dress, but what she wea-s 
entirely suits her and always looks pretty. Queen Amelie of 
Portugal possesses a distinct genius for dressing prettily and can 
make the ugliest costume look charming by a few touches. 
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The Revival of “Trilby” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Mr. Tree has varied the run of The Merry Wives of Windsor with a revival of Trilby. In this picture we see Svengali (Mr. Tree) speaking to Trilby (the part created by 
Miss Dorothea Baird and now played by Miss Lily Brayton). At the extreme left is Gecko, the violinist (originally played by the author’s son, Mr. Gerald Du Maurier) 
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THE TATLER 


A Salisbury Fic- 
tion.—Many fictions 
have gathered round 
Lord _ _ Salisbury’s 
name, among these 
being the statement 
that the late Prime 
Minister and Lady 
Salisbury in their 
early married days 
suffered the “ pinch 
of poverty.” It has 
often been said that 
their sole income at 
that time was derived 
from Lord Salisbury’s 
literary work. This 
was not so. After 
Lord Robert Cecil 
had taken his degree 
at Oxford he went 
abroad for two years 
and returned to 
England, when he 
was elected for 
Stamford on Lord 
Exeter’s interest, and 
his father then gave 
him an allowance of 
£800 a year, which 
was never withdrawn. 
Lord Salisbury never 
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lived ‘by his pen 

“THE TATLER” AND “SPHERE” ARTIST alone but merely 
Mr. P. F. S. Spence as he appeared in Court supplemented his 
dress at the reception at the India Office income. by _ his 
writing. Nor was 


Lord Salisbury ever a gold-digger; he knows something of life in 
the goldfields, for he was at Bendigo the year after gold was found 
there, but he was never engaged in mining. 


A Hatfield Souvenir. — A souvenir of a very unpleasant 
experience Lord Salisbury had is kept in a cabinet in Hatfield 
House. It is an ugly-looking stone of over 1 Ib. in weight with 
which a window of his carriage in which he was seated with his two 
daughters was smashed at Dumfries on the evening of October 21, 
1884. He had then delivered the last of a series of political speeches 
in Scotland, and in the streets there was an attempt at rioting. The 
occupants of the carriage were fortunately unhurt, but the ladies 
secured the missile that had been sent through the glass and took it 
home with them to Hatfield. 


The Clan Balfour.—The number of Balfours in public life is 
positively bewildering. Lord Balfour of Burleigh is not only no 
relation to the Prime Minister but does not even bear his name. 
Bruce is the family name of the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
Balfour of Burleigh being only his title. The Right Hon. J. B. 
Balfour, Lord Justice-General of Scotland, on whom a peerage was 
conferred at the coronation, is no relation to Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
There are two other Balfours in the House of Commons who may 
come to the clan, but are not of the kin of the Prime Minister—Mr. 
C. B. Balfour, Conservative M.P. for Hornsey, and Mr. K. R. 
Balfour, Conservative M.P. for Christchurch. 


A Ballet of Skeletons.—An interesting exhibition is being 
arranged in Vienna for 
next year under the 
presidency of the cele- 
brated inventor, Scze- 
panik, which will bring 
forward all the great 
discoveries of the last 
twenty years. Sczepanik 
himself is the inventor 
of a new method of 
tapestry-making which 
will revolutionise the 
art Among other 
attractions will be a 
ballet of skeletons 
arranged by means of 
“X” rays directed on a 
real corps de ballet. 


A PEACE MEDAL STRUCK BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON 
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Cricketers at Warwick Castle.—I hear that the Australian team, 
who are continuing their victorious career through the counties, were 
particularly delighted with the lunch that was given to them a couple 
of Sundays ago at Warwick Castle. Lord and Lady Warwick took 
them all over the historic castle with its wonderful treasures of ancient 
armour, relics of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne (both of whom 
stayed at Warwick at various times), and its glorious collection of 
pictures. The visiters were conducted to the dungeons, where Picrs 
Gaveston’s writing can yet be seen upon the walls, and to the top of 
Ceesar’s Tower; they were duly photographed in the quadrangle 
among the peacocks, and were finally taken down the Avon to visit 
Queen Elizabeth’s hunting lodge among the woods at the bend of 
the river, from whence a beautiful view of Warwick Castle can be 
obtained. In recognition of their exceptionally delightful visit the 
Australian visitors requested to be allowed to add an apteryx (that 
strange Australian bird which clothes itself in fur instead of feathers) 
to Lady Warwick’s menagerie, which already comprises a young 
elephant, an ant-bear, some emus, and a monkey, besides various 
storks and cranes of different kinds, which look very picturesque 
stalking about the lawns and along the river banks. 


One of the most striking sights of London at present is 
Messrs. Dewar’s brilliantly illuminated shot tower on the 
Embankment 


the King’s Nurse.—Some confusion has apparently arisen as to 
the parentage of Miss Haines, who has had the honour and distinc- 
tion of attending upon his Majesty during his illness. Miss Haines 
is an Irishwoman, being the daughter of Mr. Charles Haines, who 
has a delightful country house near Mallow in the county of Cork. 
It is a high tribute to Miss Haines’s professional capability that she 
was selected for the important duty of attending on his Majesty, for 
doctors know how much their skill depends for its success upon the 
careful and intelligent attendance of a nurse. 


A Paradise for Motors.—The mouths of English motorists 
should water with envy at the description of the steel racing road 
which half-a-dozen millionaire amateur motorists are going to con- 
struct across Long Island. The track is to be fifty miles long and 
will cost about £120,000, and the pace will be unlimited. Car owners 
who are annual sub- 
scribers, or pay a 
separate toll fee, will 
have the privilege of 
using this. steel road, 
and speed trials as_ well 
as international races 
will be held on it. The 
only thing approaching 
this road in this country 
is Lord Suffield’s private 
motor road in his park 
in Norfolk, where a 
friend of mine — last 
week enjoyed a_ spin 
on a racing car 
at a rate of eighty 
miles an hour, 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


A Royal Chauffeuse.—A short time ago I published a picture of 
the King on an automobile, and I have tbe pleasure this week of 
presenting my readers with an excellent photograph of the Princess 
of Wales upon a Panhard car. This view was taken during the 
stay of her Royal Highness at Lord Llangattock’s seat, the Hendre, 
near Monmouth, and shows besides the Princess, Lady Eva Dugdale, 
who was in waiting, Lady Llangattock, and Mr, Charles Rolls. 


THE MERRYWEATHER MOTOR FIRE ENGINE 


‘The car, which belongs to the latter gentleman, greatly distinguished 
itself in the ‘‘ Thousand Miles Trial,” winning the gold medal and 
silver cup. The Princess made several excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, driving to Monmouth, Tintern, Raglan, and Chepstow. The 
Prince of Wales was no less devoted to the car, and used it to go 
to his shooting, despite the rain which prevailed, rather than avail 
himself of a closed conveyance. The Llangattock motto, “ Celeritas 
et Veritas,” might have been chosen in reference to this occasion so 
apposite is it—at any rate if the second word may be paraphrased 
as “reliability.” 


The Great Race.—The Gordon-Bennett 
and Paris-Vienna races are still the main topics 
in motor circles, With the collection of various 
accounts and the return of the competitors 
themselves several interesting particulars are 
available, and a good many ‘‘ tall stories” are 
cut down to their proper dimensions. There 
were rumours of many lives lost, but it 
appears that the only really serious accident 
was that which befel Baron Henri de Roths- 
child’s chauffeur, in consequence of which 
the baron and Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt who 
was with him both turned back at once. 
The marvel, however, is that there were not 
more mishaps considering the tremendous 
speeds and the terrible state of much of the 
road, 


Ruinous Roads.—Mr. Edge can find no 
comparison for the Austrian portion except 
the lanes of Devonshire, while Mr Weigel 
says that the ruts were frequently a good 
12 in. deep. Apparently an attempt had 
been made to improve matters by filling these 
up with stones, but the ground was so dry 
that these merely lay on the surface, and the 
first few cars scattered them over the road, 
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greatly increasing the danger. The stones flew up, and some of 
the mechanicians were struck with unpleasant violence as they sat 
on the floor of the vehicles with their feet upon the step. It is 
stated by one of the Engiishmen that many of the drivers could 
keep their feet on the pedals only by fastening them with cord, so 
severe were the shocks which the cars sustained in rough places. 
The cantveaux, which are the bugbears of the French highways, were 
nothing to the Austrian dos d’ane, or miniature earthworks 
formed here and there across the road on the hills to give 
waggon wheels a support and take the weight off the 
collars when the horses want a rest. 


On the Arlberg.—A very remarkable escape was that 
of Max, who, unable to get round a sharp turn, went 
clean over a precipice, down which his machine rolled to 
such a depth that it looked about the size of a toy wheel- 
barrow at the bottom. It was, of course, hopelessly 
shattered, but Max was little hurt. Edge’s run off the 
road down a sloping torrent-bed fortunately led to 
nothing worse than a somewhat acrimonious debate as 
to whether he had been pushed back by peasants—some 
said soldiers—or whether the car had regained its course 
by its own power. A curious and instructive accident 
happened to Mr. Rolls, Just at the moment when he 
was rounding a-corner to the mght both his near-side 
tyres punctured and instantaneously went flat. The 
result of this was that his 60 h.p. car refused to steer, 
and instead of making the circuit rushed straight 
onwards. A young tree which Mr. Rolls describes as 
perhaps 9 in. or a foot in diameter stood in their path, 
but it was easily felled by the blow of the car, which 
finally brought up against a high bank, where it rested 
tilted up on the hind wheels, and Mr. Rolls and the 
Frenchman with him stepped down at their leisure. 


A Possible Danger.—It is not uncommon in racing 
to tear the tyres out of the rims ata corner, but Mr. 
Rolls says he had often wondered what would be the 
effect of a sudden deflation occurring when centrifugal 
force was throwing all the stress upon the outside wheels. 
The easy conquest of the opposing tree was, of course, due to the 
great speed of the car ; had it been travelling at half the rate the 
occupants might probably have suffered far more. Other motor men 
have had similar experiences. One tells how he charged a toll-gate 
—it is extraordinary that these obstructions should be aliowed at 
night-time without so much as a warning light—and the force of the 
impact was sufficient to carry the entire thing away, while the 
radiators and bonnet of the car were scarcely damaged 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES ON MR. CHARLES ROLLS'S MOTOR 


Mr. Rolls is in front with the Princess. The ladies at the back are Lady Eva Dugdale and 


Lady Llangattock 


THE TAGPEER 


The Oldest Institution in England.— 
Many buildings, public and private, claim 
to be the oldest institution in England ; but 
it seems that the true claim is that of 
St. Peter’s School, York. It was, as many 
contemporary records easily prove, in existence and had gained 
renown as a famous public school of the North for some years 
before 730. There have been some enthusiastic antiquarians 
who have been inclined to believe that this school was flourishing 
actually before St. Augustine came to Canterbury and raised: that 


THE OLDEST INSTITUTION IN ENGLAND 


St. Peter’s School, York 


city to its great ecclesiastical position of later years. And ever 
since that date until the present year of grace 1902 the minster 
school has continued its even course. For the magnificent period of 
1,172 years at least this school has existed and flourished. Its 
buildings hive decayed, fallen, and been restored ; the school has 
several times been rebuilt owing to this or that cause; but the 
“institution” is still there, and St. Peter’s school to-day has the 
unique boast of being indeed “ the oldest institution in England.” 


A Ghetto Bath-house.—The Ghetto is full of surprises, and the 
Ghetto bath-house is not the least of them. From the squalor of 
Brick Lane to the divan of the Ghetto bath-house you rub your eyes 
instinctively and wonder whether you are awake. Diamond brokers 
f om Hatton Garden, financiers, City merchants, with other plutocrats, 
sit sipping Russian tea, smoking cigarettes, and playing draughts. 
Russian tea, by the way, is a delicious compound, especially in hot 
weather. You merely substitute slices of lemon for the milk ; that is 
all. The Ghetto bath-house is as much a part of the Ghetto as the 
synagogues themselves, if one may say so without irreverence. There 
one can hear all the languages and dialects of the earth, all spoken 
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at once. But, of course, the bath is patro- 
nised by Gentiles as well as Jews. Indeed, 
it is no secret that a very high dignitary 
of the Establishcd Church is a_ visitor 
there, for it is reputed to possess great 
virtues in the cure of rheumatism and other ills. Sir Frederick 
Treves, the distinguished surgeon over whose successful operation 
upon his Majesty we are still rejoicing, has sent more than one 
patient to undergo a “ course.” 


Indians’ Purchases.—Good business has been done by many 
establishments in supplying the wants of our Indian visitors. The 
other day a great West-end house was raided by a party of some- 
thing like a score of Eastern potentates, and they hada most exciting 
morning. They bought largely of umbrellas—black—and spectacles, 
and acquired five silver manicure sets, all of which seems to show 
that Western ways are rapidly being taken up by our Indian friends. 
As Hindu ladies have not yet adopted European dress women’s 
clothing formed no part of the purchases. 


The Panama’s Progress.—Time was when a straw hat in the 
House of Commons was an unheard-of thing, but the panama is 
now too common an article at Westminster to attract notice. Com- 
mon sense is largely accountable for this state of affairs, and in this 
spirit the straw hat has been admitted at last to the Opera House at 
Paris, where hitherto the rules respecting evening dress and the 
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THE OLD AND NEW TRANSVAAL STAMPS 


Side by side on the same envelope 


crush hat were rigidly enforced. This season, however, during the 
summer months men who appreciate comfort more than smartness 
can wear their panamas in the foyer of the theatre. The panama 
is worn purely for comfort and not as some people imagine with 
regard to economy, for the cost of a perfectly wearable article is about 
the same as that of a silk hat. 


The outside of the bath-house 
A RUSSIAN BATH-HOUSE 


Lillingston 


The divan 


IN THE EAST-END OF LONDON 
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Lord Kitchener’s Appearance.—One of 
the commonest remarks upon Lord Kit- 
chencr’s appearance as he drove in triumph 
from Paddingt’n to St. James’s on his return 
from South Africa was, ‘1 thought he had a 
black moustache, but it’s fair!” And fair it looked, too, fairer 
because of the deep tan of the African sun and the sea air. Nothing 
cou'd have been more in keeping with the gallant soldier’s own 


Smith 
THE ARRIVAL OF LORD METHUEN AT SOUTHAMPTON 


After nearly three years’ active service in South Africa 


wish and disposition than his return to London in the khaki uniform 
in which he has done such masterly and empire-saving work. 
Accustomed to pictures and photographs of the general on the field 
of battle and the veldt in this fighting garb the’ spectators had the 
impression that the man had been plucked out of a fight and sat 
down in the midst of the peaceful multitude at home. 


A Wonderful Smile.—I was near the officers of the New Zealand 
Mounted Rifles when Lord Kitchener drove through the Park. His 
face shattered the popular belief that he is impassive and callous. 
His joy at being home again was evident, and there was, indeed, 
something strangely moving in witnessing the almost childlike 
pleasure of brave, enduring men like French, Hamilton, and 
Congreve, to name only two or three of the homecomers at random. 
It was just here that a very few people had the rare good fortune to 
see Kitchener smile. Among the colonials he recognised someone 
whom he had met in South Africa. Instantly the curiously metallic 
look which one associates with the general’s photographs disappeared, 
and the strong, resolute face wore a whole-hearted smile of friendly 
greeting and acknowledgment. The picture was merely a passing 
one as the carriage drove along, but it will remain in the memories 
of those who witnesscd it. 


The Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. — Brilliant and 
admirable as the work of not a few of the officers who have been 
leaders in South Africa has been there is not one who has a more 
solid claim to recognition than the soldier who has succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, Lieut.-General 
the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton. His clever and far-seeing work caused 
it to be said of him long ago, when many sorry truths were being 
brought home to the English people, that he was the one officer in 
South Africa who had received nothing but praise. Even if that 
statement was a little exaggerated General Lyttelton has justified the 
confidence placed in him, just as he will prove the wisdom of his 
selection for the long and hard task of putting things right after the 
war. He is an old Rifle Brigade officer, and the greenjackets, with 
good reason, are immensely proud of him. He is a month younger 
than Lord Methuen, and when he goes in for recreation at all it is 
as a cricketer—as a Lyttelton should. 
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Lord Roberts’s Kindness.—Just before 
Lord Kitchener drove past the New Zea- 
land Rifles a Maori officer, in his anxiety 
to see the hero, pushed a little out of his 
place. In doing so his horse knocked down 
a policeman, whose helnet rolled in the road. At that instant 
the Commander-in-Chief was passing, apparently oblivious of the 
cheers of the crowd and everything else. But his quick eye had 
noted the occurrence, and reining in his charger he inquired if the 
constable was hurt. By that time the man was on his feet again, 
cheerful and none the worse, and Lord Roberts rode on. It was a 
slight enough act, but the crowd by an extra cheer recognised the 
kindness of the man who is probably the most popular~ soldier that 
the British Army has produced. 


The Colonial Troops.—It is hard to say which of the two bodies, 
the colonial troops in London or the public, have been the most 
interested in each other. Many spectators have expectcd the 
Australians and New Zealanders to be something like wild mcn, 
and have hoped to see bushrangers and war-dancing warriors. Free 
comment on some colonial soldiers who were waiting for Lord 
Kitchener to appear caused one of them laughingly to observe, 
“These people behind think we’re savages.” But the most 
astonishing remark of all was made by a lady who was watching 
the Fijians go through the Park to take up their positions. ‘Ah, 
here are the New Zealanders,” she exclaimed, “look at their little 
curtains pinned round them.” 


Her Majesty’s Regiments.—The two fine reg ments which bore 
the name of the Queen as Princess of Wales have been authorised to 
indicate their association with the Sovereign’s consort by the addition 
of the name, “Alexandra.” Each corps was formerly numbered 
“ t9”—the famous rgth Light Dragoons, which won such great dis- 
tinction in India in the days of Old John Company, and the roth 
Foot, the ‘Green Howards.” The 19th (Princess of Wales’s 
Own) Hussars are in future to be designated the “19th (Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales’s Own) Hussars” and the “* Green Howards ” are 
to be called “ Alexandra, Princess of Wales’s Own (Yorkshire Regi- 
ment),” the “ Alexandra” having been prefixed in each case. The 
Yorkshire Regiment was authorised to style itself “ Princess of 
Wales’s Own” in 1875. 


The Homecoming of Lord Methuen.—As quietly as he did 
his hard and thankless woik in South Africa Lieut.-General Lord 
Methuen came home. By his own wish he had nothing in the 
nature of a public reception, but in any case the wound he received 
at Tweebosch made it inadvisable that his homecoming should be 
in any way disturbing. The injury has proved more serious than 
was anticipated and it will probably permanently affect the general. 
Lord Methuen has not lost any of the confidence of the officers and 
men who have fought under him in South Africa, and as one who 
has been through the war from first to last he has a record which is 
in some respects unrivalled. Time will undoubtedly modify some of 
the harsh and hasty criticisms which followed Magersfontein. Lord 
Methuen has had some brilliant successes and some hard luck. He 
has been twice wounded, each time in the thigh, first at Modder 
River and then at Twecbosch. 


THE BOYS OF THE DUKE OF YORK’S SCHOOL 


Whom Lord Roberts reviewed on July 11 


PHBA ATER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


H ave you ever gone to Sweden and revelled in the delights cf the 

smorgasbord ? \f not, waste no time, but go thither and try it 
before you are too late. For the smdrgasbord as an institution is 
doomed. The lofty platter with white bread, dirty-white bread, brown 
bread, and the eternal flat bread, as everlasting as the pyramids and 
nearly as hard, the luxurious cone of golden butter gashed with count- 
less knives, and then the sadgasbord itself, the rich crimson of 
smoked salmon, the iridescent tones of smoked mackerel, dainty 
slabs of strange potted meats, sections of eels in jelly, ham boiled and 
raw, unknown sausages, the white and gold of hard-boiled eggs, rich 
red radishes, mild green cucumber, blocks of cheese, and here and 
there a hot dish, omelette, or fish pie, a welcome intruder. 


hen, lest so much eating should cloy the guest, the three classic ae- 
canters stood at the back with their retinue of tall slim glasses, or, 
with still more magnificence, were combined into a single silver urn 
with taps. 
the bereaved stranger murmur over your names when you are gone! 


Kummin, renat, pomeranzen—how often in dreams shall 


—a triad of comforters far other than those of Job. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


ut it is not feminine envy that is destroying the sadrgasbord as 

an institution, for after all woman is so happily (for man) 
constituted as to be indifferent to the intenser delights of food. It 
is the greediness of men, and especially of Germans, that is bre king 
down the old landmarks. Your German of the new Empire is 
insatiable. He wants the earth and the sea and all that in them is 
and has been, including especially smoked salmon and raw ham, 
He takes not a tithe but the whole of renat and kummin, and 
devours Swedish eating-houses. He perceived in the swdrgasbord 
a foreign institution that could be turned to German advantage. 
And so, being charged six Swedish crowns a day for victualling, let 
us say, he proceeded to eat three crowns worth of sadgas at each 
meal before doing his Teutonic duty by the substantial courses. 
His future lay on the sea, and beyond it, and Swedish steamers 
plying to German ports and Swedish restaurants affected by German 
The 


steamers abolished the szdr~gasbord or shore it of its old magnifi- 


visitors soon found out the meaning of that mighty phrase. 


cence, the restaurants ceased to provide elaborate meals and fell 
back upon drinks and light refreshments, in which they are doing well. 


‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 


AT THE BOTANIC GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK 


Mr. Ben Greet's company of pastoral players afforded night after night a veritable midsummer night’s dream to all who visited the Botanic Society's Gardens. Miss Wynne- 
Matheson, Miss Empsie Bowman, and others whose acting will bear comparison with the very best theatrical effort in the West-end of London have been seen in the presentations 
of all the lighter Shaksperean drama, including The Tempest and Twelfth Night. An illusion is preserved on this woodland stage that an ordinary theatre rarely affords 


‘hen, too, the svdngasbord was an education in the art of com- 
bining chivalry with self-interest, since the ladies were not 
It was an 


supposed to join in the battle round the side table. 


epitome of the institution of chivalry; man, under pretence 
of sparing the weaker sex and- providing for it by his own exertions, 
contrived to secure a far better share of the good things of life than 


he would ever have got in fair competition with woman. 


An in places such as restaurants, where there was room and 

smorgas for everybody, the side table was a sort of foretaste 
of the smoking-room. Men told each other little stories as they 
dallied over the smoked salmon or warmed their wits with renat or 
kummin. The relish of story and snack was greater than even the 
joy of coffee and liqueurs in the smoking-room or after the ladies 
have left the dining-room, for the women were not in some distant 
drawing-room telling each other their husbands’ delinquencies but 
sitting in full view of the masculine group watching the prefatory 


revel of which they, alas ! had only enjoyed a permissive snatch. 
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N= is the Englishman guiltless of the abuse of the ssdrgashord. 

He was slower in learning its charms than the German, but 
he has learnt and is learning ; and a burly Yorkshireman will make 
havoc of a side table and fall on the courses with unabated vigour. 
The prefatory snack will not last long even on Swedish steamers, 


and in Sweden it will eventually decline and fall. 


nother Swedish institution is perishing, but less worthy of lament. 
Punch—the stimulant affected by Ibsen’s heroes, and responsible, 

one would say, for much of their misanthropy—is losing its hold on 
the Swedes. Scotch whisky has ousted it from the affections of 
the upper classes, much to the benefit of their livers if it somewhat 
impairs their patriotism. Punch still maintains its hold on the middle 
and lower strata of society owing to its cheapness. But some day 
a Swedish distiller will produce the mountain dew in all its virulence 
from the malt of Swedish barley ; the aristocracy will then, perhaps, 
cease to drink whisky, but punch will fall to rise no more, anda 


healthy and optimistic drama will arise in Sweden or Norway. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The King’s Fear.—It is 
not generally known that the 
King before the operation was 
performed was harassed by the 
anxiety that the true cause of 
his sufferings might really be 
that dread scourge, cancer, of 
which the Empress Frederick 
died. It easily be 
imagined that when the onera- 
had been 
accomplished and all ground 


may 


tion successfully 
for this fear removed what a 
powerful revulsion of feeling 
There 
is no doubt that the natural 


followed the assurance. 


reaction of spirits played a very 
considerable part in the rapid 
which _ fortunately 
succeeded the operation. 


Duchy of Cornwall.—The 
Duchy of Cornwall is 


recovery 


in a 
highly prosperous condition at 
present. Its council are all 
men of knowledge in business 
The long experience 
of the Earl of Leicester, the 
Nigel 
Kingscote, the legal acumen of 
Mr. Cripps, K.C., and the 
local knowledge of the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe have all been of infinite service to 
The Prince of Wales takes the 
utmost interest in the duchy, works hard at 
the documents connected with it, and is an 
excellent president when the council meets in 
the house at the corner of Buckingham Gate, 
where Sir Dighton Probyn had rooms in the 
last reign. The duchy supplies the Prince 
with a clear income of about £60,000 a year, 
But it was by 


matters. 


financial talent of Sir 


that body. 


so his interest is very natural. 
no means in so prosperous a condition at the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria. In 
fact, owing to carelessness and jobbery, a good 
number of the manors had been parted with 
and the revenue was little more than £20,000 
a year. However, Prince Consort took the 
matter up in the interest of his eldest son, and 
with the help of Sir Robert Peel, the late 
Lord Kingsdown, the late Lord Portman, and 
Lord Leicester, all men of great sagacity and 
experience in real estate, worked it up to be 


a financial success. 


A Knight of the Garter.—It is an open 
secret that Lord Leicester owed his Garter to his 
work at the Duchy of Cornwall, and the late 
Lord Portman was promoted to be Viscount 
Portman for similar efforts. The result of this 


work was that when the King came of age 


fo) 


Week by Week. 


(as Prince of Wales) he succeeded to a great 
sum of money, and out of these accumulations 
the purchase of Sandringham was effected, 
for which £200,000 was paid. The sums 
spent afterwards in building the new house 
and constructing the amenities came from the 
same source. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this source included the savings of 
The 


Prince of Wales has held the last session of 


at least twenty-one years of minority. 


the council for this summer, and until the 
next sitting the business of the duchy will 
proceed the 
superintendents. 


automatically under regular 


The Prince and Yachting. —It is a curious 
fact that the Prince of Wales, who is the 
naval member of the Royal Family and has 
been a sailor from the days on board the 
Britannia and the Bacchante, has never 
shown very muéli interest in yachting. If 
he had done so no doubt he would have been 
asked to succeed the King as commodore of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. He has very rarely 
accompanied his father on racing excursions 
and never on yachting cruises. His experience 
at sea has been, in fact, mainly on ships of 
war. For some time he was in command of 
a torpedo-boat, and after that of the first-class 


cruiser, Cvescentd. 
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The Wondrous Letitia.— 
One of the most beautiful and 
striking of the 
Europe at the present moment 
is Letitia Duchess of Aosta, 


royalties of 


who was ée Letitia Bonaparte. 
Tall, stately, dignified, with the 
gait of a queen, perfect com- 
plexion, wonderful jewels, and 
the most magnificent attire, it 
is not remarkable that when 
she appears in public she is the 
It is 
difficult to believe when gazing 


cynosure of every eye. 


on her stately figure that it was 
this dignified dame who first 
introduced the pastime of riding 
a bicycle to the Italian Royal 
Family and used to wear the 
French costume for this exer- 
The duchess is no 
She 
visited London several 
times in the season, and her- 


cise. 
stranger to this Court. 
has 


self and her diamonds have 
been the objects of general 
admiration at the Opera. 


Lafayette 
IRIS, THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF MRS. GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER 


Héléne of Aosta.—The pre- 
sent Duchess of 
Princess Héléne of Orleans) was 
undoubtedly the handsomest and mest regal- 
looking of all the royalties who came over here 
Her husband, the duke, 
is a fine-looking man, and as matters now 
stand is very near the throne. She is not 
only pretty but decidedly clever and opinion- 
ated, especially on religious questions. In 


Aosta (ée 


for the coronation. 


fact, many Italian statesmen think that it 
would be a great misfortune to Italy if the 
duke were to succeed to the throne as _ his 
wife would probably try to upset the existing 
settlement. 


Seaford House. — The 
Seaford (formerly Sefton) House, Belgrave 


reopening of 


» Square, for Lord and Lady Howard de 


Walden’s reception gave a complete view of 
the changes which have been effected in the 
interior. The principal one is the introduc- 
tion of a central hall of the palest green 
marble rising to a great height on supporting 
pillars of onyx. Formerly the house was 
famous for the number of its rooms; now 
in several cases two or more rooms have been 
made into one great apartment, an arrange- 
ment which is far more convenient to modern 
ideas. It was evident from the appearance of 
the walls that Lord Howard had been buying 
up costly tapestry. The scheme of colour is 


both cheerful and tasteful. 


THE TAGEER 


Lafayette 
MISS C. R. HARMSWORTH 


Who was one of the assistants at the bookstall at the Coronation Bazaar, 
is the younger sister of Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the proprietor 
of the ‘Daily Mail” 


A Family Party.x—The Dowager Duchess of Abercorn, whose 
ninetieth birthday was recently celebrated by a reunion of the 
majority of her many descendants, is a wonderful old lady and a 
venerable. Of her children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
there are, I believe, 210 living, and of these some two-and-twenty 
served their country as combatants in the South African War. 
Nine years ago a gathering similar to the Lansdowne House party 
celebrated her eighty-first birthday at Montagu House, and over a 
hundred of her descendants were then present. The 
Dowager Duchess is still very active and looks much 
younger than her age. 


A Spencer Story.—The custom of holding a family 
gathering in celebration of a dowager’s birthday did 
not originate with the Abercorn family. The famous 
Duchess of Marlborough, who was grandmother of 
two successive Duchesses of Bedford and whose 
grandson, John Spencer, was father of the first Lord 
Spencer, used for many years to give a great dinner 
to her descendants on her birthday. It was at one 
of these functions that she told her guests the family 
was “like a great tree, of which she was the root, 
with all her branches flourishing round her.” This 
was too much for her hopeful grandson before men- 
tioned, who raised a great laugh by remarking to his 
neighbour that the branches would flourish a great 
deal more if the root was underground. When the 
old Jady heard the laugh she insisted upon knowing 
the cause, and it was years before the graceless 
grandson was forgiven for his unfortunate do mot. 
The manner of his forgiveness was as queer as the 
cause of his disgrace. The duchess said he ought to 
marry, and the complaisant rascal at once declared 
he would cheerfully wed anyone she pleased. She 
thereupon sent him an alphabetical list of eligibles, 
and he, remarking that he might as well take the 
first on the list, at once made love to the lady and 
married her out of hand. It would be interesting to 
know who the particular lady was. Anyhow, whether 
the story is literally true or not, the peculiar method of 
selecting his wife was thoroughly characteristic of the 
person of whom it is told. 
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Eton could not 
Spell ‘‘ Macduff.” 
—A lady and gentle- 
man were strolling 
through the school- 
rooms of-Eton. It was the Monday of Queen Victoria’s funeral, 
and Windsor Castle had become a gloomy spot with its sorrowful 
remembrances of her whom they had just laid aside at Frogmore, 
so the gentleman and lady had come to Eton for a change. It was 
long years since he, a mere Jad, had dashed carclessly through 
these doors and carved his name here and there, yet the old place 
was hardly altered at all. Hehad proposed quietly to his companion 
that he should show her where his name was cut on that desk in 
the upper school, and she had smilingly said she should like to see 
it there. So the Duke of Fife led her, the Princess Victoria, 
his sister-in-law, to the desk which the professional carver of the 
college had chosen to render immortal by placing his, the duke’s, 
name upon it. But the ‘‘ Thane of Fife” stood aghast and the 
Princess could not help smiling at his astonished look. For there 
stood the name boldly, but how had the carver spelt it? Why, 
Macduf! Only one “f”! And it had remained like that for all 
these years since he had left school. If any later Etonian had 
noticed it (which is doubtful), and had known it was spelt wrongly— 
perhaps still more doubtful—he had said nothing. There it was 
in all its strange glory, the name of a princess’s husband, but spelt 
wrongly. Macduf ! 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Popular Week.—The Brighton and Lewes race meetings will 
occupy the first week in August, and in consequence will clash with 
the Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta at Cowes and the Canterbury 
cricket week. However, there is ample room forall three. Brighton 
and Lewes will attract the contingent that is more especially 
interested in racing. The Brighton meeting will begin on the 
Tuesday and last three days. The Friday and Saturday will be 
given up to the Lewes meeting. Most of the visitors to the latter 
will run over from Brighton so that the accommodation at the 
popular watering-place is likely to -e very crowded all through the 
week, and the Hove gardens should be resplendent on Sunday. 


Western Regattas.—It has for many years been the custom for the 
Torquay and Dartmouth regattas to follow one another so that the 
yachts which arrive for the one can sail on direct to the other. This 
year the last week in August has been fixed on. Torquay will take 
the Monday and Tuesday for its two regattas, Wednesday will be 
devoted to the sail round to Dartmouth ; the last three days of the 
week will be filied up by the Dartmouth regatta. Those yacht- 
owners who attach little importance to the sail round and prefer a 
day on shore can go to the Devon and Exeter steeplechases on the 
Wednesday and then proceed to Dartmouth by rail. 


SUSAN COUNTESS OF 
MALMESBURY 


Alice Hughes 
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A Thane’s Wife.—The Countess of 
Cawdor, who was one of the lady patronesses 
of the Caledonian Ball, is among the hand- 
somest of our peeresses. She was a very 
lovely girl when she married and 
became Viscountess Emlyn. Dark, 
with dark hair, clear-cut, some- 
what aquiline features, and dark 
eyes, she was a daughter of Mr. 
Christopher Turnor of Stoke 
Rochford. Her family of four 
daughters keep her interest in 
dancing very much alive. Two of 
them, Ladies Lilian and Mabel 
Campbell, took part in the show 
dances at the Caledonian Ball, 
the first in the reel and the second 
in the fancy-dress quadrille got 
up by Lady Herries. Their town 
residence is in Prince’s Gardens 
near Mr. Chamberlain’s house, 
with gardens both at the back 
and front. 


Cawdor Castle.—Cawdor 
Castle is indeed a home of fate 
and mystery. The story of the 
murder of Duncan having been 
perpetrated in it may be dismissed 
on account of the fact that the 
castle was not built until four 
centuries after the date of the 
deed. However, the alleged 
“armour of King Duncan ” is one 
of the curiosities of Cawdor which 
every visitor can see if he wishes 
to. Another is a thorn tree grow- 
ing out of the rocky floor of the 
lowest dungeon or vault of the 
great tower, while near it stands 
an enormous chest of great anti- 
auitv. The legend of the origin of 
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MRS. ULRIC THYNNE 
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the castle is that a thane of Cawdor was 
directed to load an ass with the gold with 
which he intended to build his fortress and 
chose the spot where the animal lay down to 


Lafayette 


Wife of Mr. Ulric Thynne, a cousin of the Marquis of Bath 


THE CHILDREN OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF TECK 


Princess Victoria, Princess Helena, and Prince George 
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rest. The donkey lay down by 
a hawthorn tree, and the thane 
built his square tower about it. 
From this small beginning rose 
the great castle of Cawdor, and 
the thorn and chest in the dun- 
geon are still declared to be the 
originals. The “Cawdor toast ” 
is still drunk round the family 
tree, and the assemblage drinks 
“Freshness to the hawthorn and 
prosperity to the line of Cawdor.” 
To judge from the size of the chest 
and the weight of gold it would 
contain the donkey must have 
been a strong one. Most of the 
modern portions of the castle were 
built in the seventeenth century. 
The present owners are descended 
in the female line from the old 
thanes and in the male line from 
the house of Argyll. 


Lord Villiers—Lord Roberts 
has stated that there is no finer 
game than polo for developing 
the muscles and strengthening the 
seat in the saddle. Lord Villiers, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Jersey, 
is following on the lines indicat.d 
and is becoming one of our promi- 
nent polo players at Hurlingham 
and other clubs. But he is also 
a man of business, for he is a 
county councillor for an Oxford- 
shire division and will no doubt try 
for the House of Commons when 
opportunity offers. 


Speaight 
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next heir is his eldest sister, Lady Agnes 
Scott, who according to the large terms of 
the original grant will succeed as countess 
in her own right. It is a curious circumstance 
that for five generations back the earldom 
has not descended from father to son, If 
Lady Agnes succeeds it would be the sixth 
case, and in the event of her daughter suc- 
ceeding to her that would be the seventh. 
If her daughter succeeds to the uncle the 
position would be precisely the same, and 
the next heir after the daughter is also a 
woman. 


In Hyde Park.—One noticeable fact of 
this season has been a tendency among 
fashionable people to walk and sit in the Row 
much later in the morning than they have 

done in preceding years. Last summer the 
Row was almost deserted after twelve o’clock. 
This year in June and July it was almost as 
full between twelve and one as between eleven 
and twelve. No doubt this was partly due 
to the fact that very often the Queen might 
be seen driving in the Park, and whether 
her Majesty was doing it for pleasure or on 
the way to one of her numerous engagements 
the royal carriage did not put in an appear- 
ance early. Latterly, too, literally dozens of 
royal carriages might be seen conveying the 
numerous royal guests, and they were usually 
not early. Perhaps the change may be put 
MASTER WILLIAM R. J. HOWARD Stevig# down as one of the numerous alterations 
A nephew of Lord St. Vincent and half-brother of Lady Guilford the Queen has introduced on her own 
initiative. 

New Lord Cheylesmore.—The new Lord Cheylesmore is half 
American, for his mother was #ée Miss Charlotte Harman of New 
Orleans, and he is married to an American lady who was zée Miss 
Elizabeth French of New York. One day, therefore, there will be 
an English peer (at present styled the Hon. Francis Eaton, eldest 
son of Lord Cheylesmore) who will be three-quarteys Americane 
Lord Cheylesmore is essentially a popular man. When the Guards 
were sent out to Gibraltar on punishment duty it was Colonel Herbert 
Eaton who took them out to make things easier. He belongs to no 
less than six first-class clubs, by no means the case usually with a 
younger son ; namely, the Guards’, Marlborough, Travellers’, Turf, 
Carlton, Four in Hand—all very exclusive. As a rule his coach is 
one of the brightest at the meets. This year he was prevented from 
putting in an appearance at the first meet at the Magazine in Hyde 
Park owing to an unfortunate carriage accident just before, which 
had seriously shaken his wife. He succeeds to a large property, 
including valuable freeholds in London. No doubt he will take part 
in the debates of the House of Lords, for at one time he had a desire 
to enter the Commons and endeavoured to succeed his father at 
Coventry (the seat of the family business) when the latter went to 
the House of Lords. He is a man of fifty-four, strong, active, 
athletic, an excellent conversationalist, and of great social gifts. 


An Approaching Marriage.—The Earl of Leitrim is one of the 
many soldiers who are getting married on their return from the war. 
Cupid follows hard after Mars. His fiancée, Miss Violet Henderson, 
is a charming girl well known in Sussex, and Sussex and Ireland 
will be strongly represented at the wedding. Lord Leitrim’s adven- 
tures in South Africa, where he served with the oth Lancers, were 
chequered in character, for he had the bad luck to be taken 
prisoner and had experience of Boer treatment of prisoners. He is. 
quite a young man—had only attained his majority when he was in 
captivity—and is now just twenty-three. He has a seat in the House 
of Lords as Lord Clements, but he has as yet taken no part in 
the debates of the gilded chamber. 


The Dysart Peerage.—Another of the peerages which will MRS. ARTHUR L. PAGET'S TWIN SONS 
descend in the ordinary course of events to a lady is the earldom of Desmond Otho and Osmond Leopold. Mrs. Paget is a daughter of the 
y p B 
Dysart, held by the lord of Ham House, that highly picturesque late Lord Otho FitzGerald, and her sons are consequently cousins of the 
liz eS] thi > } iw Duke of Leinster. By a somewhat curious coincidence another Mrs, 
Elizabethan residence which may be seen from the banks of the Arthur Paget—General Arthur Paget's wife—has also twin sons, whose 
[hames above Richmond. Lord Dysart has no children and his photographs were recently published in ‘‘The Tatler” 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Whiteley 
MR. LANDON RONALD 


n the last weeks of its tenure for the season 
Covent Gaiden produced two new Eng- 
lish works in the shape of La Princesse Osvra 
and Der Wald. M. Bérenger has made 
quite a passable libretto of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s pretty story, and Mr. Bunning has 
written up to his colleague, for his music 
is very French throughout. La Princesse 
Osra is indeed a grand opera in what 
1 would call (without offence) a small way. 
Indeed, in this it takes on the colour of 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s entire method, which 
thinks it ill-bred to become serious or moving. 
Mr. Bunning’s music is always pretty. 


he opera was beautifully mounted and 

impersonated with immense enthusiasm 

by all concerned, notably Miss Mary Garden, 

who played the part of the Princess Osra. 

Miss Garden has a beautiful soprano voice 

and the keenest intelligence. One feels that 
a real future lies before her. 


LA PRINCESSE 
| OSRA | 


(PRINCESS OSRA). 


OPERA ROMANTIQUE EN TROIS ACTES. 
D'APRES ANTHONY HOPE. 
POEME de MAURICE BERENGER; 
TRADUCTION ANGLAISE 
de R. H, ELKIN. 

MUSIQUE de 


HERBERT BUNNING. 


PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


London: 


ENOCH & SONS, 
14 & 14a Great Marlborough Street, W. 


New York: 
BOOSEY & CO. 


Paris : 


ENOCH & CO. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED TOUS DROITS RESERVES 
Copyright, MCMII., by Bnoch & Sons 


‘LA PRINCESSE OSRA” AS AN OPERA 
The title-page of M. Bérenger’s libretto 


Ore July 10 and 12 two pastoral plays were 

given at Hendon Hall, Middlesex, 
rendered famous by Garrick’s connection 
with it. The entertainment included Ze 
Dream Lady by Miss Netta Syrett, author 
of The Finding of Nancy, and The Old 
Wives’ Tale by George Peele, which was 
originally printed in 1595. 


Langfier 
MISS ALYS BATEMAN 


Mes Alys Bateman, a promising young 

soprano, who made a most successful 
appearance at St. James’s Hall on June 24, 
belongs to a well-known English family. 
She at an early age showed great talent for 
music, and has now decided to adopt singing 
as a profession. 


r. Landon Ronald, who has been re-en- 
giged for the Blackpool Symphony Con- 
certs, was born in London on June7, 1873. He 
studied at the Royal College of Music and made 
his début as a pianist in L’Exfant Prodigue 
in 1889. He next joined Sir Augustus Harris’s 
opera company at Covent Garden, and was 
conductor at the Lyric from 1898 till 1902. 
Two orchestral works from his pen were pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Hall under Mr. Henry 
J. Wood. His “ Suite de Ballet” proved such 
a success that the directors of the Alhambra 
commissioned him to write the music for the 
Coronation Ballet. 


A PLAY OF 1595 


(‘THE OLD WIVES’ 


TALE,” 
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THE CEATEER 


Concerning 


ow is it that in reading of the careers of 
well-known men of the day we rarely 
come across an instance of a doctor abandon- 
ing his profession in order that he may 
qualify for another totally different way of 
winning fame and fortune ? We constantly 
hear of this or that successful man having 
begun life in a calling altogether unlike 
that in which he grew rich or famous, but 
seldom have such men’s early walks in life 
been made through the wards of a hospital. 
No. Am dical student has a knack of sud- 
denly becoming very practical once he has 
qualified for the right to put his name on a 
brass plate, and though his theories may in 
practice be very wild his ideas seldom take 
the shape of abandoning his hardly-won 
experience and diplomas for another profes- 
sion or commercial pursuit. Least of all is 
he likely to become an actor, for his training 
has habituated his mind to thoughts of win- 
ning the confidence of patients rather than of 
dealing wholesale in that commodity by 
trying to gain the confidence of the public. 


Se Charles Wyndham, who is beyond ques- 
tion the most accomplished comedian 


on the English - speaking 
stage, began the battle of 


life on his own account as 
a fully- qualified surgeon 
attached to the Federal Army 
at the time when civil war 
divided the states of North 
America into two great camps. 
An Englishman by birth and 
family, he passed his early 
schooldays at St. Andrews, 
where he came into contact 
with Colonel Playfair (grand- 
father of Mr. Arthur Playfair), 
who was keenly interested in 
acting, and actually had a 
little private theatre. Lateron 
the youth went to Germany. 


t was his father’s wish that 
he should become a 
medical doctor, and to that 
end he studied at King’s 
College Hospital, London, at 
the University of Giessen, Germany, and at 
the College of Surgeons, Dublin. Before he 
was qualified or nearly prepared to take adegree 
his thoughts and hopes had wandered to the 
theatre. ‘The practice of medicine held out no 
tempting hopes to h:m, and at last after some 
litt'e experience as an amateur he took the 
direction of his career into his own hands and 
got an engagement at the Roya'ty Theatre. 
The name of the piece was A Nice Quiet 
Day, a comedietta with three parts, in which 
he, David James, and Miss Ellen Terry 
appeared ; that was in the year 1862—forty 
long years ago. After much persuasion he 
was induced to leave acting alone, and at 
the end of three months was once more 
attending lectures and reading hard for exams. 


n the following year he qualified and as a 
doctor put aside for a while the old long- 

ing for the theatre. “Excitem:nt, however, 
was necessary, and with the object of acting 
as a surgeon along with the Northern Army in 
the war with the Southern States he set sail 
for New York in 1863 and was present at 
many engagements in the course of that great 
struggle. He was, however, quite unable or 
unwilling to entirely renounce the stage, 
and taking advantage of the time when the 


Charles 


Wyndham, 


opposing armies retired into winter quarters 
he proceeded to New York, where he obtained 
an engagement from Mrs, John Wood for a 
small part in-a piece at her theatre. During 
this engagement he made the acquaintance 
of John Wilkes Booth, brother of Edwin 
Booth, afterwards to become the assassin of 
President Lincoln, The success of the young 
army surgeon as an actor at this period was 
not by any means conspicuous, and after a 
time he once more took active service with 
the medical department of the army. 


t the termination of the war in 1865 
Mr. Wyndham returned home to 
England, and five months later, having found 
himself quite unable to overcome his preference 
for the stage, finally abandoned medicine. 
He had no ditficulty in obtaining engagements, 
almost the first of which brought him into a 
comedy in which Mr. Henry Irving had a 
part, Four years passed, during which he 
constantly appeared in the leading theatres of 
London, and then in the autumn of 1869 he 
found himself once more in New York. The 
newspapers made no reference to the little 
encouragement that it extended to him when 


It was in the grounds of this house on July 10 and 12 that two pastoral plays—The Dream 
Lady by Miss Netta Syrett and The Old Wives’ Tale by George Peele—were produced. 

There is an obelisk in the grounds recording the fact that Garrick was once orld of the 
manor and there are many local traditions connecting him with several rooms in the house 


he was a member of Mrs. John Wood’s com- 
pany, and as he did not feel sore about it his 
success and popularity were soon assured. He 
did particularly well at Wallack’s Theatre as 
Charles Surface in 7he School for Scandal, 
and re‘urned to England again in 1873. 


H aving made a very gratifying tour in the 

English provinces, playing in J7an and 
Wife, Mr. Wyndham came back to London 
and appearel with Miss Henrietta Hodson 
(now Mrs. Labouchere) in Zhe Honeymoon 
at the Royalty. It was after that he went to 
the Court Theatre and made the famous hit 
as Bob Sackett in Brighton. The latter 
piece did so well that it was transferred to the 
Criterion, and with it began Mr. Wyndham’s 
association with that theatre. 


righton, also Truth, with which he made 
a success in 1879, were written by the 
American dramatist, Mr. Bronson Howard, 
who subsequently. married one of Mr. 
Wyndham’s sisters. Since the production of 
Brighton, which was first played in America 
in 1870 under the name of Saratoga, Mr. 
Bronson Howard has written many success- 
ful plays. One of them, Shenandoah, turned 
outa huge success with Mr. Charles Frohman, 
for whom it is said to have made a fortune. 
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Bachelor. 


n 1876 Mr. Wyndham succeeded in getting 
a lease of the Criterion, and shortly after- 
wards inaugurated his management with the 
production of Zhe Great Divorce Cave. 
During the twenty-six years that have passed 
since that night Mr. Wyndham’s direction of 
the Criterion brought with it unintcrrupted 
prosperity. He has had two or thrve plays that 
did not turn out as expected, but no manager in 
London has ever had so many successes in pro- 
portion to his productions as the famous lessee 
of the Criterion. For the first ten years he 
gave the public light pieces that captivated 
them—sparkling, laughter-making comedies of 
a French character. Piuh Dominos, Betsy, 
and 77h followed each other if not in direct 
succassion at least to be separated only by 
some play of the same t-xture, the manager, 
the centre of ali of them, rattling along as 
only he could with I’ght touch and irresistible 
verve. 


7hen the summer of 1886 came round to 
mark the end of his first ten years of 
management he revived MW7/d Oats, and in 
the autumn of the same year appeared for the 
first time as David Garrick. Sothern had 
made a name for the author, 
T. W. Robertson, by his 
impersonation of the part, 
but Charles Wyndham made 
a great reputation for him- 
self in it. Everybody was 
astonished to find this actor 
who had made the town 
laugh at his types of incon- 
stant husbands or admirers 
compelling the audience to 
admiring silence as he won 
their sympathy or compel'ed 
their teirs. Sothern’s name 
will always be associated with 
the part of David Garrick, but 
still more so will Charles 
Wyndham’s, for he has 
made it his own, and by 
his art has helped to keep 
alive the name of a dis- 
tinguished player of another 
epoch, 


Hodsolt 
HENDON HALL, WHICH HAS A CONNECTION WITH DAVID GARRICK 


Orbe plays whose names are easily remem- 

bered amongst the many successes of his 
management at the Criterion are The Can- 
didate, The Case of Rebellious Susan, The 
Sguire of Dames, Rosemary, the Liars,and 
The Tyranny of Tears. ‘\hen came the 
bui'ding of his own theatre in Charing Cross 
Road, which he opened one memorable night 
in 1899 and devoted the huge receipts from the 
sale of seats to the Soldiers’ War Fund. Of 
course he revived David Garrick on that 
occasion. It was hoped he wou'd, and he did. 
Next autumn he will open another theatre 
that he is having built in St. Martin’s Lane 
back to back with Wyndham’s, which he has 
decided to call the New Theatre. 


ir Charles and Lady Wyndham have one 
daughter and one son. Their daughter 
is the wife of a well-known barrister, Mr. 
George Spencer Bower, and their son is a 
mining engineer now at the Cape. Sir 
Charles is an inveterate theatregoer when he 
is taking things easily. His holiday ground, 
however, lies chiefly in Switzerland, where 
the Engadine has oftea tenpiel him to 
close his theatre in the midst of a success 
or to delay his return to home and his ever- 
friendly audiences. 
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The King’s Jester. Mr. Dan Leno. at the Coronation Bazaar. 


Lafayctte 


Mr. Dan Leno was of great service at the Coronation Bazaar, where he conducted an auction of goods with immense spirit. He is shown here with a diamond 
for sale (in the shape of an orange on the squirt), His wife is standing by his side 
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Frau Lohse of Covent Garden Opera—as herself. 


London Stereoscnpic Co. 


Frau Lohse is the wife of Herr Otto Lohse, the German conductor at the Opera. She studied in Vienna and then went to Strasburg, where Herr Lohse is conductor 
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Frau Lohse as “Elizabeth” in “Tannhauser.” 


London Stereoscopic Co. 


Frau Lohse is one of the comeliest Elizabeths we have ever seen at Covent Garden. She has a fine voice and a keen sense of acting 
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“Lord of his House” at the Comedy Theatre. 
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This picture shows Mr. R. C. Herz as the very 


Mr. G. P. Hawtrey’s farce was produced at the Comedy Theatre on June 12 and was withdrawn on July 
capitally by Mrs. Calvert) is supposed to be asleep 


youth, Samuel Pertree, making love to Gladys Cunningham (Miss Mab Paul), while her mother (play 


wing st an 
} Exnass dl 


Hodsott 


alvert) surprises Truscott (Vr. Edward O'Neill) and Mrs. Chandos (Vis Nina Bouctcault), Truscott has stood 


This is the scene in which Mrs. Cunningham (MV7s. C. 
Chandos’s stead—and he has tried to fill Chandos’s place in other respects 


for Parliament 
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AN EVENING AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


By Arnold Goldsworthy. 


“T*he programme at the Palace Theatre is 

stuffed full of good things. There is, 
for instance, the gentleman who calls himself 
Datas, and whose talent lies chiefly in giving 
hippy replies to awkward questions. Datas 
is described as 
“the living ency- 
clopzedia,” and he 
is quite that. 
People rise up from 
various parts of the 
audience and _ fire 
questions at him 
and the reply is at 
once forthcoming. 


The queries range 
from the date of 
Napoleon’s death to 
the name of a Derby 
winner twenty 
years ago. Datas does not seem, however, to 
be able to state with certainty which horse is 
going to win in next year’s Derby, and I 
regard this as a rather serious drawback to an 
otherwise phenomenal mind. Many of the 
queries provoke a good deal of mirth by their 
eccentricity, and when a gentleman obviously 
hailing from the north of the Tweed inquired 
in a stentorian tone of voice, “ When was 
Rroberrt Burrns borrn?” the house simply 
rose and shook itself with laughter. Datas 
does not necessarily confine himself to a bare 
reply to the question asked. An inquiry as 
to the name of the last horse ridden by the 
late Fred Archer elicited a whole bunch of 
relative details. 


{32 Belle Dazie is a dancer who is chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that most of her 
wild skipping is performed on the points of 


VINDOBONA 


her toes, a method of locomotion which, to 
say the least, must be extremely uncomfortable. 
This beautiful lady also flings herself about a 
good deal during her exposition of the poetry 
of motion, and at times when her dance is at 
its giddiest height you almost expect to see 
her head flying across to one side of the stage 
and her toes to the other. I see she describes 
herself as an “ eccentric” dancer, but it seems 
to me that her performance is concentric or 
nothing. Either way, however, it is hugely 
appreciated, and La Belle Dazie is a very 
successful young lady. 


he O’Kabes are Japanese acrobats of the 

very first class, There is something 
about their name that might 
suggest that they are a family 
of Irish descent, but the facts 
are otherwise. Their appear- 
ance proclaims them as ex- 
tremely Japanese, and the 
hazardous feats they perform 
make one marvel that at 
the fall of the curtain there is 
a whole neck among them. I 
have been given to understand 
that these interesting people 
are our new allies or something 
of that sort, and it would 
appear, therefore, that in time 
of trouble our future is assured. 
In the event of a regrettable dust-up with 
foreign invaders or other interfering people 
we could invite these acrobatic experts to 
divert the attention of the enemy with their 
pleasing feats while we got round to the 
rear and exploded shells and other things 
calculated to bring on a serious illness every 
time they got home. 


CA BELLE 
DAZIE 


pre ene 


aillasses is a French pantomime in one 
act, chiefly remarkable for the reappear- 

ance of Mdlle. Liane de Pougy, the well- 
known Paris'an beauty. Everybody knows 
French nowadays, so that it is scarcely 


necessary to recall the fact that Zaz//asse is the 
name given to travelling players or merry- 
andrews who perform in country booths for the 
delectation of the “gazing rustics ranged 
around,” as the poet observes in one of his 
alliterative moments. 


The story is told in 


Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


pantomime by the strolling players, Monsieur, 
Madame, and a third party, and it is the old 
story of the green-eyed monster up to date, 
with fatal results. Monsieur does a little acting 
in front of the booth to an appreciative audience 
while awaiting Madame’s appearance. As 
Madame does not turn up he goes in search of 
her and finds her receiving attentions from the 
third party. He drags her out in front of the 
booth, and the audience, who have already 
contributed to the collection, regard his anger as 
incidental to the performance they are to get for 
their money. 
When Mon- 
sieur grips his 
wife by the 
wrist they 
applaud _ tre- 
mendously, 
and when he 
stabs her to 
the heart 
they begin to 
thoroughly en- 
joy themselves 
and demand 
an encore. It 
is an expensive 
matter, how- 
ever, to kill.a 
member of the 
company,and 

the amount of 

money taken 

in one round 
of the hat is 
hardly — suffi- 
cient to justify 
a repetition of 
the business 

duringa single 

performance. 
By degrees 
the audience 
awakens to the 
fact that the 
stabbing is not 
a mere thea- 
trical display 
but is unpleasantly real, and the meeting 
breaks up in disorder. 


he Vindobona Quartette are four gentle- 
man who are engagel in- cracking 
musical jokes, as it were. They introduce 
unexpected variations into their harmony, and 
pause abruptly in the middle of some soothing 
melody to threaten each other with personal 
violence. Their performance is very amusing 
if a trifle jerky. One moment you are cocking 
your ears forward to catch a few dainty bars 
from the flageolet and a moment later your 
ears are knocked flat to the side of your head 
by the robuster toot of the trombone. . Among 
other items on the programme Mr. Syd May’s 
imitation of the great Dan Leno is worth 
mention as mimicry of a very hish order, 
and Mr. E. A. Roberts in his “ protean 
sketch” gives us a vision of a suburban land- 
lady which is extremely diverting. The land- 
lady’s delightfully inconsequential narrative 
inspired by a glass or so of old port is a 
bright particular star among a constellation of 
more than average brilliancy. 
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THE MONOGRAM COMPETITION. 


The Conclusion of the List. 


THE NEW COMPETITION STARTS NEAT WEEK. 


Mainwaring, Captain A. E., Press Censor, Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, Krugersdorp, Transvaal 

McKee, Miss Meta, Parkville, Antrim Road, Belfast 

McLachlan, Mrs. C. H., Echo Cottage, Parrock Road, 
Gravesend 

McLaughlin, Mrs.C. M.,Stanley Lodge,Roslin, Midlothian 

McLean, Mrs. F. E., 82, Crown Lane, Horwich, Lancs 

McPherson, Annie, 145, Breakspeare Road, Brockley, S.E. 

Meiklejohn, Miss Margaret, 1, Carlton Mansions, Chichele 
Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 

Melland, Miss M., Ivelbury, Buckden, Huntingdon 

Menzies, Isabel, 87, King Henry’s Road, South Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Merrall, Miss M., Ulverley, Olton, near Birmingham 

Mercer, Mrs., 2, Phillimore Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Meredyth, W. H., St. Philip's Club, Old Market Street, 
Bristol 

Meyer, Miss Marie, 3, Freeland Road, Ealing, W. 

Meynell, Miss Olivia, 47, Palace Court, W. 

Middleton, W. B., Glenrose, Clifton Crescent, Sutton 

Milford, Mrs., 15, Staverton Road, Oxford 

Miller, J , 139, Lyndhurst Rd., High Rd., Wood Green, N. 

Miller, Robert Calver, 4, Cecil Road, Rochester 

Miller, John, 10, Church Street, Adlington, Lancashire 

Millett, Miss, 14, Craven Hill Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

Mills, Miss Lillie, Butts Hill, Frome, Somerset 


Milnes, Lucy M., Farcliffe, 
Langcliffe Avenue, Harro- Fam 
gate q 


Minns, Miss Ethel, The Cliff, 
Weston, Southampton 
Mitchell, Miss N. T., 42, Inver- 
leith Road, Edinburgh 
Mitchell, F. G., 15, East Dul- 

wich Grove, East Dulwich 

Moffatt, the Rev. T. T., Kirk- 
gate, Tadcaster, Yorks 

Molineux, Mrs. H., 44, Carlisle 
Road, Eastbourne 

Monk, George, Rothesay, For- 
tune Green, N.W. 

Moon, Mrs., The Lodge, Car- 
shalton 

Moore, Herbert, 6), Minet 
Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. 

Morgan, Evelyn M., Douglas- 
leigh, Carnoustie, N.B. 

Morgan, W., 9, Kensington 
Place, Notting Hill Gate, 
W. 

Morley, Arthur, c.o, York City 
and County Banking Co., 
Hull 

Morris, F. E., 8, Arden Street, 
New Brompton, Kent 

Morriss, H. J., 144, Break- 
speare Rd., Brockley, S.E. 

Mosely, Ettie F., Gloucester 
House, Kew 

Mosscrop, Norman, 46, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C 

Mott, Mrs., Berth, Ruthin 

Moysey, Charles F., 10, Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 

Mumm, Mrs. E., 23, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, W. 

Mundy, Tom, Beaconsfield, Bucks 

Munns, E. A., Portman Cottage, Dummee, near Basing- 
stoke, Hants 

Murray, Mabel Josephine, 30, Trebovir Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 

Myers, Thomas, 24, Marine Street, Bermondsey, S.E. 

Nahmer, Mrs. von der, Drumnigh, Portmarnock, Dublin 

Nathan, Miss Nina, 9, Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 

Nathan, B. A., 31, Dorset Square, N.W, 

Naylor, Frank, 2, Selbourne Mount, Bradford 

Naylor, Mrs. Thompson, Ravensdeane, Edgerton, Hud- 
dersfield 

Nelson, Charles H., the Hill, 
Ireland 

Neumann, Friiulein, the High School, Derby 

New, H.G, Wensleydale, Bournemouth 

Newington, Mrs. A., Woodlands, Ticehurst, Sussex 

Newman, Mrs. Ethel, 42, Wickham Avenue, Bexill-on-Sea 
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A DESIGN SENT 


Newman, Miss Vivien D.,, the Quarry Close, Coventry 

Newton, James, 13, Westcliffe Road, Birkdale, Lancs 

Nield, Mrs. C. E., Erinport, Cressington Park, near 
Liverpool 

Nixon, the Rev. L. H., Clapham Rectory, S.W. 

Noble, Percy, 6, Upper Brook Street, W. 

Norman, C. K., the Grange, Chelmondiston, Ipswich 

Norrie, Rev. B. A. W., Allerthorpe Vicarage, Pocklington, 
Yorks 

Norris, Miss E, L., Stafford Road, Wallington, Surrey 

“ Novice,” the Downs, Newcastle, Down, Ireland 

Nuthall, A. P., 52, Carrington Street, Glasgow 

Obbard, Miss M., Hurst Dene, Nutfield Road, Redhill 

O'Brien, Miss Maud, Down End, Horndean, Hants 

Occleston, Captain S. V., care of T. A. Drew, Esq., 
Fallowfield, Manchester 

Ogle, Percy J., Barrow Point, Pinner 

Oliver, Henry E., 10, Ashburnham Mansions, 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Ormerod, Miss Ethel, Green Mount, Bury, Lancashire 

Ommanney, Gladys M., Abdale, Hatfield, Herts 

“O,. R.,” Woodleigh, Knutsford, Cheshire 

Orme, Mrs. Cave, Vicarage House, Teddington 

O'Sullivan, Miss, Allevard, Blackrock Road, Cork 

Otway, Mrs. Anni2 Carrot, Exeter House, 63, Castelnau, 
Barnes, S.W. 


King’s 


GRirriris, 
AIO, ELMS Roan, 
CLapHAm FARK, 


Tames 


“ Oubit,” Beechcroft, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield 

“‘ Palagio,” -6, Pinfold Road, Streatham 

Palmer, Alice E., 5, Malvern Road, Hornsey Park, N. 

Paramor, Miss Hetty R., Corner House, Westbrook, 
Marzate 

Park, Muriel, 58, Watergate Street, Chester 

Parker, C. M., 69, Albion Place, Ulverston, Lancs 

Parker, Evelyn S., Ravenscroft, Aigburth, Liverpool 

Parker, Mrs. Eleanor, Ringwood, Exbury Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E. 

Parnell, H. S., 97, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

Parnell, Yseulte, 97, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

Parsons, Mrs. Marion, Horseheath Park, near Linton, 
Cambs 

Pasmore, Miss P. V., 320, Regent Street, W. 

Paterson, Mrs. G. B., West Oakfield, Hooton, Cheshire 

Patient, James, 41, Garfield Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

Pawsey, Mrs. M.E., 6, Ranelagh Avenue, Barnes, S.W. 

Paynter, H. H., United Service Club, S.W. 

Pearce, E. Thirkell, 7, Cambridge Crescent, Birmingham 

Pearce, Miss A. Jessie, Hughenden, Grove Park, Chiswick 
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Pearse, M. B., 14, Willow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Pedley, Rev. Y. C.,20, Lorrimore Square, Walworth, S.E. 
Peploe, S. J., 1, Belford Place, Edinburgh 

Percival, Frederick P., 21, Canonbury Park North, N. 

Perkins, Lena, 10, Earlham Road, Bowes Park, N. 

Pethick, M. B., 5, Queen's Gate Villas, Plymouth 

Phillips, Edith, 63, Thornlaw Road, West Norwood, S.E. 

Phillips, Mrs. Philip, 10, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 

Phillips, Dora, Lemonfield, Holywood, Belfast 

Philp, W. T., Albert Villa, Strandtown, Belfast, Ireland 

Philpott, Rev. E. C. B., 120, Fordel Road, Catford, S.E. 

Pickford, Mrs. Lilian, 66, Lyncroft Mansions, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Pigow, Miss E., Bignores, Dartford, Kent 

Pim, E. W , 27, High Street, Belfast 

Pirkis, M. K., the High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey 

Pleydell-Nott, Winifred, Meadow View, Weybridge 

Ponsford, Mrs., the Gate House, Shackleford, Godalming, 
Surrey 

Pordige, R. W., 105, Trinity Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

Porter, Miss Marion, Rockford Tower, Boston Lincoln- 
shire 

Porter, Kathleen, 54, Marlborough Road, Donnybrook, 
Dublin 

Powell, D. W., Northamptonshire Regt., the Barracks, 
Northampton 

Pratt, F. W., Durning House, 
Durning Road, Liverpool 

Price, Mrs., Shenley Road, 
Boreham Wood, Herts 

Price, Edmund F., 3, Cam- 
bridge Street, Edinburgh 

Priest, Walter C. B., 14, 
Avenue Mansions, Finch- 
ley Road, N.W. 

Pritt, Miss C., Storrs Gate, 
Windermere | 

Puckle, Mrs. William, 1, Sloane 
Gardens, S.W. 

Pulen, George, 26, Doyle Road, 
Upper Tooting Park, Bal- 
ham, S.W. 

Purser, Albert, Tudor House, 
Warwick 

Pye, Samuel, 12, St. John's 
Terrac’, Westbury Road, 
Forest Gate 

Pyman, Miss, West House, 
West Hartlepool 

Raffe, F. W., 3, Myrtle Road, 
Boundary Road, Waltham- 


stow, E. 
Ralland, Bertie, 30, Harold 
Street, Loughborough 


Road, Brixton, S.W. 
Ramage, H. Walker, 54, India 
Street, Edinburgh 
Ramsden, Miss Emily, 9, South 
Dene, Filey, Yorkshire 
Ramspeck, Miss Jean, Charn- 
wood, Chiswick Lane, W. 
Randolph, Mrs., the Vicarage, Frome 
Ransome, A., 16, Clarence Road, Southsea 
Ratcliff, P., 12, Drummond Road, Ilkeston, Derbyshire 
Rawlins, Miss L. A., Dollar Ward, Cirencester 
Ray, Mr. Charles, Langton House, Norwich 
Forest Gate 
Reader. J. J., 33, Artesian Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 
Reed, Robert Alfred, 5, Great Pulteney Street, W. 
Reid, Miss E. R, 13, Corrennie Gardens, Edinburgh 
Reid, Mrs. Kelso, the Elms, Londonderry, Ireland 
Relfe, Miss Elsie, 30, Grove End Road, St. John's 


Road, 


Wood 

Renault, Miss E. C., 16, Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Renny, Miss Margaret, Durham Lodge, Shirley Road, 
Southampton 


Reynolds, M. D., Hawkswick, St. Albans 

Rhead, Frederick A., 28, Regent Road, Fenton, Staffs 

Richards, Henry F., 50, Deeplish Road, Rochdale 

Richardson, Miss E., Orchard House, Saltwell, Gates- 
head 
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Richter-Chilver, F., Keble College, Oxford 

Ridley, Mrs. Aurélie K., Bromfields, Whyteleafe 

Ridley, Mary, Hartwood, Kent Road, Harrogate 

Ridley, Miss, 46), Oxford Street, W. 

Ridley, T. W., Willimoteswick, Coatham, Redcar 

Ridout, Fred, Gorey House, Tankerton Road, Whitstable 

Roberts, Sidney, 31, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

Roberts, W, M., 1, Witherington Road, Highbury, N. 

Robertson, Mrs, Barry, Thames View, Pangbourne, Berks 

Robson, Miss H., Northwood, Trinity, Edinburgh, N.B. 

Robson, Janet, Lovaine House, Alnwick 

Robson, William, 30, St. Albans Road, Dartford 

Roddim, Miss E. C., Newtown, Stanhope, 
Dublin 

Roddis, Mrs., Snettisham, Norfolk 

Rodwell, Miss L., Woodlands, Holbrook, Ipswich 

Rogers, Mrs. H. P., Savoy Westend and Villa Cleopatra 
Hotel, Karlsbad 

Romer, Frank, 6, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 

Roper-Caldbeck, Mrs., 82, Drayton Gardens, S, Ken- 
sington, S.W. 

Rosling, Miss Winifred, Melbourne, Chelmsford 

Ross, Bessie J. J., Fetteresso, Calside, Paisley, Renfrew- 
shire, N.B. 

Rothwell, Rosa, Ellerslie, Summertown, Oxford 

Rowley, E. Whitworth, Wingrove Cottage, Low Fell, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 

Rumney, M., Oversea, St. Leonards-on-Sea 

Runneley, Miss Josephine E., Leicester House, Leaming- 
ton Spa 

Russell, Mrs. A. M., Red House, Palace Road, Streatham 
Hill, S.W. 

Rutty, Miss Gladys, Anchor House, Mile End, E. 

Ruxton, Miss E. M., 6, Almorah Crescent, St. Heliers, 
Jersey 

Ryan, Mrs. H. W., Oak Cottage, Brimpton, Berks 

Ryan, Mrs. Vincent, Manfield Vicarage, Darlington 

Ryott, Kate, 8, Windsor Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Salmon, Spencer, 56, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

Salt, A. E., 33, Beulah Road, Thornton Heath 

Salter, A. Winton, 124, Taybridge Road, Clapham Com- 
mon, S.W. 

Sandeman, Fraser, Armathwaite, R.S.O., Cumberland 

Sandiland, Miss Mary, Leominster, Herefordshire 

Sankey, Miss A. M., 11, Somerset Road, Ashford, Kent 

“San Toy,” 4, Osborne Road, Clifton, Bristol 

Saunders, T., 3, Raleigh Road, Hornsey, N. 

Saunders, A. E. Harold, Parklands, Hassocks, Sussex 

Saunderson, R., Broadmore, Crowthorne, Berks 

Scamell, Miss Isabel Mary, 30a, Ramsden Road, Balham, 
S.W. 

Schroeder, Francis C., 6, New Cavendish Street, Port- 
land Place, W. 

Scott, H. Cuthbert, Twyford School, Winchester, Hants 

Scott, McDougall, the Villa, Bude, Cornwall 

“* Scottie,” 26, Grosvenor Road, Claughton, Birkenhead 

Schreiber, Miss E., Bognor, Sussex 

Schwarz, H. T., Oakdene, 33, Welbury Gardens, Hove 

Seccombe, Roger F., Aston Hall, Henley-on-Thames 

Sentance, Herbert E., 49, Chalsey Road, Brockley, S.E. 

Sever, W. Morrison, Nant y Coed, Conway, N. Wales 

Sewart, Mrs. A. W., Albion House, Knaresborough, Yorks 

Sewell, Charles E., 8, Framfield Road, Highbury, N. 

Sewell, Colonel Fane, Muttusmoor, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

Sharman, Miss Irene, 9, Lorne Terrace, Stafford Road, 
Bournemouth 

Shore, Miss Isabella C., 6, Albert Place, Victoria Road, 
Kensington, W. 


Sibley, H. G., Bexley, 57, Westover Road, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W. 


Siddeley, Miss Maud, 179, High Street, C.-on-M., near 
Manchester 

Silvester, Mrs. Annie, Chatsworth, Holyhead Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham 

Simms, Miss Amabel, Lympstone, Devon 

Simpson, Miss H. E, M. Darcy, 25, Buckingham Terrace, 
Edinburgh 

Simpson, G. W., Coggers Hall, Lamberhurst, Kent 

Simpson, H. A., 7, Highbury Crescent, N. 

Simpson, H. Derwent, Malvern Cottage, Malvern Grove, 
Withington, near Manchester 

Sinclair, George, 14, Queen Street, Kirkwall, N.B. 

Sharp, Lucy H., Parkfield, Bingley, Yorks 

Sharpe, Mrs. R. Hawley, Havelock House, Formby, Lancs 

Shea, R. Percival, the Linkhouse, Westward Ho, 
N. Devon 

Sheldon, Alfred Steele, Healey Grove, Burnley 

Shelley, Frank, 80, the Common, Upper Clapton 

Skelton, Miss Kate, 42, Lewin Road, Streatham 

Slator, Edward, 103, Larkhall Lane, Clapham, S.W. 

Slowan, W. J. M., 91, Shepherdess Walk, City Rd., E.C. 

Smallman, Charles, 96, the Grove, Ealing, W. 

Smith, A. W., 4, Claremont Road, Windsor 

Smith, A. V., 152, Manningham Lane, Bradford 

Smith, Annie L., 10, Maudell Road, Withington, Man- 
chester 

Smith, Mrs. C. E., Avenham House, Stretford, near 
Manchester 

Smith, Mrs. C., 163, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh 

Smith, C. W., Dorset House, Wootton Bassett 

Smith, Miss Ella R., Highfield, Pollokshaws, Glasgow 

Smith, Mrs. F. P., Greystonedale, Haltwhistle, North- 
umberland 


R.S.O., 


Smith, Mrs. H., Greenhough, Queen Anne's Mansions, 
St. James's Park, S.W. 

Smith, Matthew, 19, Alderson Street, W. Hartlepool 

Smith, Miss Marion, Bridge House, Tonbridge, Kent 

Smith, W. Alston, 53, Findlay Street, Leigh, Lancs 

Smith, Miss A. M., Clifford Park, Stirling 

Smith, S. S., 10, Woodview, Manningham, Bradford 

Smith, Mrs. Sam, Westgate Lodge, Warwick 

Smithies, Walter, 48, Osborne Terrace, Padham 

Somerville, G., 8, Goodrich Road, Lordship Lane, East 
Dulwich 

Soutar, Mrs., Barnwood House, Gloucester 

Southey, Frederick William, 46, Woodbine Road, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Sowerby, J., 30, Noel Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 

Spencer, W. E. H., St. Margaret’s, Hitchin 

Spice, W H., 5, North Hill Road, Headingley, Leeds 

Springate, Mrs., 6, Essex Villas, Melbourne Road, 
Wallington, Surrey 

Staines, Miss Lucy, 170, Lauderdale Mansions, Maida 
Vale, W. 

Standen, Ethel, 4, Lenthall Road, Dalston, N.E. 

Stephen, Mrs. E. Mary, Toft, Dunchurch, Rugby 

Steven, E. W. F., the Manor Lodge, Harrow 

Stevens, Dudley, the Hawthorns, 134, Stamford Hill, N. 

Stevens, Julian, 28, Ashworth Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W. 

Stevens, Gilbert, York House, Higher Terrace, Torquay 

Stevenson, Mrs, Clitheroe, East Molesey Park, Surrey { 

Still, Miss, 12, Seafield Terrace, Seaton, Devon 

Stock, John A., 20, Warmington Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 

Stock, Miss Pauline, 3, Britannia Terrace, Saltburn-by- 
the-Sea 

Stocks, G. A., Schoolhouse, Lancaster 

Southby, Miss, 4, Atlantic Terrace East, Weston-super- 
Mare 

Strange, George Nevill, Coombe Vale, Sherbourne Place, 
Leamington Spa 

Streatfield, Miss, the Rocks, Uckfield, Sussex 

Streets, A., 14, Bradshaw Street, Moss Side, Manchester 

Strickland, T. A. G., 21, Kensington Gate, W. 

Stronach, George, 7, Warrender Park Crescent, Edin- 
burgh 

Suggit, C Leslie, Mulgrave Castle, Whitby, Yorkshire 

“ Suiac,” Killay House, Killay, R.S.O., Glamorgan 

Sullivan, Sir Edward, Bart., 49, Oxford Mansion, W. 

Sutcliffe, Thomas C., 274, Market Street, Bacup, Lancs 

Sutthery, Miss C., Chesham, Bucks 

Swale, Marguerite, F Flat, 120, Great Portland Street, W. 

Sykes, Ailie, 13, Colville Mansions, Bayswater, W. 

Sykes, Mrs. Wadbury, Frome 

Taunton, Dr, Mansion House, Old Brompton, Chatham 

Taylor, J. George, B.A., M.B., 3, Upper Northgate Street, 
Chester 

Taylor, J. Scott, 76, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

Taysen, Mrs., 25, Offerton Rd., Clapham Common, S.W. 

Thairlwall, Fred, 34, Great James St., Bedford Row, W.C. 

Thomas, H. T, c.o. C. H. Spence, Clifton College, Bristol 

Thompson, John William, 100, High Street, W. Norwood, 
S.E. 

Thompson, Violet E., Mynwood, Hatfield, Herts 

Thornton, Miss Viola, 1, Crescent Place, Marine Parade, 
Brighton 

Thicknesse, Mrs. Philip, 2, East Albert Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool 

Thwaites, Ernest M., 4, Bedford Grove, Eastbourne 

“Titmouse,” the Schools, Shrewsbury 

Toland, C K., Morley House, Bruce Road, Bow, E. 

“ Tomahawk," 3, Campden House Terrace, Church Street, 
Kensington 

Tomalin, Mrs., the Cottage, Tirlemont Road, S. Croydon 

Tomlinson, C. E., 22, Springfield Road, Blackpool 

Toogood, Mrs. Esther, Arley Parsonage, Northwich, 
Cheshire 

Torr, Mrs. James F., 12, Avonmore Rd., Kensington, W. 

Tours, Frank E., Ventnor Villa, Chiswick, W. 

Townshend, Mrs, Gorstage Hall, Sandiway, Cheshire 

Trollope, Jaines E., 16, Legard Road, Highbury Park, N. 

Tucker, Mrs., Springfield, Worcester Road, Sutton 

Tucker, Mrs. Mignot, Kingsbridge, Devon 

Tufton, the Hon, Rosamund, 2, Chesterfield Gardens, W. 

Tweedy, Miss, Widmore Lodge, Bromley, Kent 

“ Ubique,” 1, Marine Parade, Dovercourt, Essex 

Umlauff, Albert Charles, South View, Brookwood 

Uthwatt, Mrs., Great Linford Manor, Newport Pagnell 

Vassall-Adams, E. R, ron, Oxford and Cambridge Man- 
sions, Hyde Park, W. 

Vince, C. H., the Tower House, Halton, near Lancaster 

Vincent, C. M., 27, Fitzroy Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

Vyle, Lissie R., 51, Murray Street, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester 

Wade, Mrs. E. A., 6, Alexandra House, St. Mary's 
Terrace, Paddington, W. 

Wade, George A., the Lilacs, Norman Avenue, Twicken- 
ham 

Wakefield, L., 12, Northbrook Road, Ilford, Essex 

Walker, Colonel T., 8, Randolph Road, Maida Hill, W. 

Walker, R. E. N., 52, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 

Walker, Miss Dorothy, Mytton Lodge, Warwick 

Walker, Mrs. T., 78, Richardson Street, Carlisle 

Walkington, Mrs. Chorlton, Adelaide Park, Belfast 

Walkinshaw, Miss, Hartley Grange, Winchfield, Hants 

Wall, Alice, Tettenhall, Park Road, Southport 

Wallace, T. S., Stirling Villa, Farnborough, Hants 
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Waller, Herbert E., Hendersyde, Bourne End, Bucks 
Walthall, H., the Cottage, St. Asaph, N. Wales 
Wanklyn, Miss, Brooklands, West Acton, W. 


Warburton, Miss Norah M., Carpenham, 
Ireland 


Ward, Miss E. Railton, Chaseley, Altrincham, Cheshire 

Ward, Gwenyth Margaret, the Cabin, Highfield Road, 
Walton-on-Thames 

Ward, Freda, 26, Burlington Road, Dublin 

Ward, Mrs, D.,c.o. Richardson and Co., 25, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 

Warne, Edgar E. A., 96, West End Lane, N.W. 

Waterall, Horace, 65, Holland Road, W. 

Waterhouse, J. C., St. Heliers, Hampton Rd., Teddington 

Waters, E. R., 23, Thorpe Road, Norwich 

Waters, Mrs., Hilltop, Kersal, Manchester 

Watkin, Frank A, Mountnorris, Christchurch Road, 
Streatham Hill, S.W. 

Watson, Mrs., Crypt House, Seaford, Sussex 

Watson, Sidney Charles, 403, Hagley Road, Edgbaston 

Watson, S., 4, Amhurst Park, N. 

Way, Henry J., 26, Pancras Road, King's Cross, N. 

Webb, Miss Florence Evelyn, 23, Ritson Road, Dalston, 
N.E. 

Webb, Lieut. J. W., R.N., 20, Margaret Street, Greenock 

Weller, George, the Plantation, Amersham, Bucks 

Welles, C. S., 9, Roland Gardens, S.W. 

““Wenfown,” H.M.S. Melapus, Kingstown, Ireland 

Whitcher, Estelle, 81, the Drive, Hove, Sussex 

White, Montague, Redclyffe, 219, Nithsdale Road, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow 

White, Mrs. S. A., Oak Lawn, Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 

Whitehorne, Miss M. C. E., Meriden Lodge, Leamington 

Whitling, Mrs., Husbands Bosworth, Rugby 

Whittindale, J. Griffiths, Lime House, Bishops Waltham, 
Hants 

Wickham, Mrs. H. B., Heatham House, Twickenham 

Wike, Miss Florence, Summerfield, Bury, Lancs 

Wilcox, C. S.. 25, Hollis Street, Alvaston, Derby 

Wild, Mrs. Ernest E., 7, Russell Mansions, 
Square, W.C. 

Wilkins, G. W., 2, Park Villas, Thrupp. Stroud, Glos 

Wilkinson, J., Elm Grove, Walton-on-Thames 

Wilkinson, J. S., 10, Blenheim Road, St. John’s Wood 


Rostrevor, 


Russell 


Wilkinson, Katherine L., Parkside, Greenbank, Ply- 
mouth 

Willcocks, W. H. S., 10, Moorfield Road, West Didsbury, 
Lanes 

Williams, Mrs, Jestyn, Miskin Manor, Llantrisant, Gla- 
morgan 

Williams, W. A., 158, Osbaldeston Road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N. 


Williams, Mrs, John E., Gwynfa, Greenside Place, St. 
Andrews, N B. 

Williamson, Bertha, Solway House, Maryport 

Willis, William S., 1, St. Donatts Road, New Cross, S.E, 

Willoughby, Rev. H. St. Maur, Fawley Vicarage, Want- 
age, Berks 

Wilson, Miss Edith, 2, AberdeenVillas, Belmont Avenue, 
Donnybrook, Dublin 

Wilson, L. H., the Head Master's, Harrow 

Wilson, Miss A. W., 10, East Albert Road, Liverpool, S. 

Wilton, Miss Alice, Bourton Lodge, Widmore Road, 
Bromley, Kent 

Winckworth, Mrs., 7, New Steine, Brighton 

Winkfield, Alfred, 26, Beaumont Street, Oxford 

Winstanley, George A., Crackley Hall, Kenilworth, 
Warwick 

Witcombe, J. J., 23, Daniel Street, Bath 

Wood, William Henry, Boscobel, 156, Lea Road, Wol- 
verhbampton 

Woodhouse, H. B, 3, Charleville Mansions, West Ken- 
sington 

Woodward, Miss M., 8, Inglewood Road, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Woodward, Miss A., 51, Church Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 

Worsley, Miss, Little Ponton Rectory, Grantham 

Worth, Francis J., M.D., Edenbridge, Kent 

Wright, Louisa, 80, Queen's Road, Aberdeen 

Wright, Miss, 26, Ventnor Villas, Hove, brighton 

Wright, Miss V., 24, Gilbert St., Grosvenor Square, W. 

Wright, Harold Lee, 7, Oakwood Court, Melbury Road, 
Kensington, W. 

Wright, Dorothy, Holme Green, Chislehurst 

Young, Lindsay G.,Baarmutha, Hornsey Lane Gardens,N. 

Yourell, James R., Fir Grove, Ballybrack, Dublin 

Zambra, J. J. G., 18, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


The following winners were inadvertently 
omitted from their proper alphabetical place 
in the list :— 


Bishop, Miss E. M., 135, Praed Street, W. 

Bouverie, Rev. Hon. Canon B. P., Pewsey Rectory, Wilts 

Brock, Mrs. Emily, Highfield, St. Martin's, Guernsey 

Casey, Mrs, Martha A., Summerslea, Waterloo, Liverpool 

Eccles, the Misses, 30, Clifton Gardens, Folkestone 

George, Mrs. Edward, South Lawn, Rhyl 

Haily, Jeannie Jarvis, Tiverton, North Devon 

King, John S., Kingsdene, Brooklands Avenue, Cam- 
bridge 

Litchfield, Shirley, Kingwood, Thames Ditton 
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Current Sports 


Pastimes. 


Hills & Saunders 
A SCHOOLBOY JESSOP—F. J. V. HOPLEY 


Who scored 74 runs in forty minutes for Harrow v. 


Eton at Lord's 


Hayward’s Return to Form.—Eyeryone will be 
glad to see that Tom Hayward has at last returned to 
His innings of 177 in the Gentlemen 
v. Players match at the Oval was a very fine one, and 
though the bowling opposed to him was not of the 
strongest it was a great performance to score just over 
Hayward’s loss of form 
in the early part of this season has been a serious 
thing for England, for one naturally looked to him 
to play an important part in the test matches. 
record in the games between England and Australia 
when the colonials were here in 1899 was wonderfully 
good. He scored over 100 at Manchester and at the 
Oval, besides making 77 in the second innings at 


his true form. 


half the runs from the bat. 


Lord’s and 4o not out at Leeds. 


A YOUTHFUL ESCORT 


A scene at Lord’s at the Eton and Harrow match 


A Test-match Player.— Throughout the 
whole of Mr. MacLaren’s tour in Australia 
Hayward played consistently well, and proved 
himself a very good man to go in first. With 
his captain as a partner 100 runs were 
often on the score board with no figures 


and 


underneath. After his recent fine 
batting Hayward is certain to be 
chosen to play in the fourth test 
match at Manchester. He is 
essentially a test-match player, for 
he possesses all the requisite quali- 
ties of nerve and pluck. Hayward 
has made so many runs against the 
Australians’ bowling that every 
time he plays against them he must 
think he is going to get runs, and 
as every batsman will tell you to 
think that one is going to score 
is half the battle. 


Jessop’s Fielding.—By common 
consent Jessop is the finest fielder 
we have; in fact, he has no 
superior in the world. He is a 
p-rfect marvel of quickness, safety, 
and accuracy at extra cover or, 
indeed, anywhere in the field. He 
practically never misses a catch and 
he cramps all the runs on the off- 
side. In the Gentlemen v. Players 
match at the Oval he was in great 
form. He made three catches and 
threw Barnes out from extra cover. 
There are many people who think 
that Jessop is not quite worth a 


His 


= Een 


C. H. EYRE AND G. MACLAREN 


place in an England eleven. All I 
can say is I do not agree with these 
critics ; he is worth a place if only 
on account of the fine example he 
sets in the field. 


A Promising Left-hander. — 
Hargreave, the Warwickshire pro- 
fessional, has been doing remarkably 
well this year and should not be 
far off a place in the England 
eleven at Manchester. For the 
moment Rhodes seems just a little 
off colour, and for my own part I 
should be inclined to give Hargreave 
the preference over him. His 
bowling in the first innings of the 
Gentlemen at the Oval impressed 
everyone who saw him. 


A Great All-round Player.— 
Lockwood was in rare fettle in the 
Gentleman v. Players match at Lord’s. He 
made exactly 100 and bowled magnificently. 
The wicket was rather worn and dusty, and 
Lockwood made the ball break back at a 
great pace while every now and again sending 
a well-disguised slow one. On the saying of 
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Coming in to bat for Harrow in the match at Lord’s 
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Tossing for innings in the Yorkshire v. 
Warwickshire match 


all the great amateur batsmen he never 
bowled better in his life. Lockwood seems to 
reserve his best efforts for really great occa- 
sions. Weall remember his splendid bowling 
in the Gentlemen y. Players at Lord’s last 
year, and his fine performances in the test 
matches are too many to 
enumerate. I venture to 
think that he should 
never be left out of an 
Eng'and eleven, for he is 
the right sort of man for a 
test match—grim, deter- 
mined, and like Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” one 
of the few men “who 
don’t care a d—-~” for 
the Australian bowlers or 
batsmen. 


Ashan-ul- Hak, who 
made his first appearance 
at Lord’s last week for 
Middlesex v. Surrey, is an 
Afridi by birth. His 
father was a great warrior 
and fought on our side 
during the Indian Mutiny 


and was’ with Lord 
Roberts’s forces on the 
famous march to Kan- 


dahar. Ashan-ul-Hak is a_ barrister by 
profession, and unfortunately for Middlesex 
is shortly returning to India, He has been a 
member of the Hampstead Cricket Club fora 
good many years and has played many fine 
innings for them. He has evidently modelled 
his style on that of Ranjitsinhji, for he re- 
sembles the great batsman in many of his 
strokes. 


Eton v. Harrow.— Harrow were the better 
side and thoroughly deserved their eight 
wickets victory over Eton, but it is not too 
much to say that winning the toss lost the 
Etonians the match. The wicket was always 
a little slow up to luncheon-time on the first 
day, and during the first hour or so the ball 
took a good deal of work, <A very daring 
captain might have ventured to send Harrow 
in first, but the experiment—especially in a 
school match—is always very risky, and 
moreover the weather in the early morning 
appeared decidedly unsettled. Eton were 
easily beaten in the end, but two or three 
times during the match they looked like 
making an uncommonly good fight. The 
first occasion was on the Friday evening 
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when Nicholl played such a beautiful innings, and the second when 
Buxton and Murray had sent up 180 runs on the board for the loss 
of only one wicket. Again, when 200 went up with only four men 
out Eton appeared certain to set their opponents well over 100 runs 
to get to win the match, but an unfortunate misunderstanding 
between Williams and G. C. Campbell ended in a run out, and as 
in the first innings the tail collapsed completely. 


Some Promising Cricketers.—G. Mac- 
Laren, a brothr of A. C.—whom he 
resembles in many ways—was perhaps the 
best all-round player in the two elevens, 
but there were several others who showed 
great promise, Nichol batted very finely 
indeed. He played well all round the 
wicket and timed the ball to a nicety, 
He has, I believe, two more years at 
Eton. His career will be watched with 
interest as he looks like developing into a 
really high-class batsman. Gregson-Ellis, 
the Eton captain, was as good a bowler / 
as anyone in the two elevens, and Philips / 
—a grandson of Sir Spencer Ponsonby-  / 
Fane—gave one the idea of being a more | 
than useful left-hander. Hopley, who is 
ason of Mr. Justice Hopley of the High 
Court, Kimberley, South Africa, hit like 
Lyons, standing fast in his ground and | 
driving with tremendous power. He is | 
a big, strong boy, and his 74—made in 
forty minutes—was a delightful exhibition 
of fine free hitting. 


A Natural Bowler. — Sandeman, | 
Eton’s left-handed bowler, who took all ' 
ten wickets against Winchester, bowled { 
well, except for two or three very loose 
overs. He is quite a natural bowler, 
making the ball curl in the air and go 
a bit with his arm after pitching. The 
fielding on both sides was good, that of 
Eton especially so, Buxton and G. C, 
Campbell showing to great advantage. \ 
Both wicketkeepers did well, but the 
Harrovian, Bailey, was the better of the 
two. Villiers, who was unfortunate enough 
to make “a pair of spectacles,” is a son of 
Lord Jersey, who was at one time president 
of the Marylebone Club and _ is 
stil an enthusiastic cricketer and 
often to be seen at Lord’s. The 
Harrow boys were an exceptionally 
big and strong lot. Hopley and 
Eyre, the captain, were especially 
fine-looking young fellows, the latter, 
besides being a good cricketer, 
being head of the school and a 
scholar of merit. 


Yorkshire’s Escape at 
Brighton. — The Yorkshire- 
men had a narrow escape 
from being beaten by Sussex. 
Lord Hawke’s men seldom 
appear to advantage at 
Brighton, and cricketers will 
remember what a_ rough 
time they experienced on the 
Hove ground last August. 
The bright light seems to 
worry them, and certainly the 
glare from the sea must be 
a little trying after the more 
subdued light of Bradford, 
Sheffield, or some other 
“murky stronghold of Tykedom”—I quote Mr. C, B. Fry. At the 
same time it is but fair to remember that Mr. F. S. Jackson— 
that “ Past Pluperfect Prestissimo Player of the Game ”—was unable 
to assist his county. Mr. Jackson is such a great all-round cricketer 
that even so strong a side as Yorkshire must be weakened by 
his absence. It is to be hoped that he will be in his best form 
for the next test match. 


Cc. B. FRY 


Who scored 159 in the extraordinary match between Surrey and Sussex 
last week, when five centuries were scored and the huge 
aggregate of 1,427 runs was made 
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Darling’s Run of Bad Luck.—Darling, the Australian captain, is 
having the most extraordinary run of bad luck a player of his class 
has ever experienced. He made “spectacles” at Bradford against 
the scratch eleven of England, one run in his only innings v. Scotland 
at Edinburgh, “spectacles” again in the third test match at Shef- 
field, and o.and g vy. Worcestershire—to runs in seven innings ! 
W. L. Murdoch, on one of the earlier Australian tours in this 
country, made 21 runs in seven innings, 
but Darling’s recent misfortunes with the 
bat beat anything I have ever heard of, 
though Mr, Gerald Fowler, who was a 
regular and valuable member of the 
Somerset eleven until this season, once 
made four duck’s eggs in succession—two 
v. Sussex and two v. Lancashire. He was 
bowled three times and caught at the 
wicket the fourth. 


The Cricketers’ Fund Friendly 
Society.—A match for the benefit of the 
Cricketers’ Fund Friendly Society will be 
played at Lord’s on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, September 11, 12, and 13, when 
f the famous Yorkshire eleven will oppose 
; the rest of England. Every endeavour 
will be made, as far as possible, to secure 
a representative rest of England team, and 
Ranji, Fry, Dr. Grace, and’ several other 
giants of the game have already promised 
to assist. After the payment of expenses 
the proceeds of the match will be handed 
over to the fund, and should the weather 
be favourable a good sum should be 
forthcoming. 


Ranji’s Wonderful Batting.—Ranji’s 
great score of 234 not out against Surrey 
at Hastings is the highest innings ever hit 
| for Sussex in a purely county match, 
| though: Ranji himself in May, 1897, made 
| 260 for the county v. M.C.C. at Lord’s. 
| Sussex’s total of 703 for eight wickets is 
also the highest recorded score against 
the Surrey bowling. There were no fewer 
than seventeen scores of Ioo or over in 
Wednesday morning’s paper. Batsmen 
are evidently having their revenge for the 
poor time they had during May and June. 


Mie Pati 4 
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A Problem for the Test Match.—One result 
of the heavy scoring in the Surrey v. Sussex match 
will unquestionably be to add to the labours of the 
selection committee for the next test match. It was 
certainly a remarkable fact that the four men whose 
claims for inclusion in the English side have been 
most. hotly debated in the sporting press—Ranjji, 
C. B. Fry, Abel, and Hayward—should have been 
the four biggest scorers in a match of gigantic 
scores. Fry I do not believe will get a plac. 
Even admitting that he has come back to som- 
thing like his old form, his repeated failures to co 
himself justice against the Australians 
must have shaken his nerve. 


A Popular Player.—I was told the 
other day by a well-known cricketer that 
Fry was obviously unnerved while waiting 
to go in to bat against the Australians in 
the second innings at Sheffield. All 
cricketers know how strong the force of 
superstition is, and it would require self- 
reliance almost more than human to face 
the Australian bowlers with the same 
degree of confidence after a series of such 
failures as Mr. Fry’s as if he had displayed 
his normal form against them this season. Should the committee, 
however, care to take the risk of including him in the team and 
should the experiment be justified by the result Fry, I believe, will 
receive a tremendous ovation. Even when his luck is out there is 
no more popular cricketer in the country, and it is certainly unfor- 
tunate for him that he should be out of form just when his batting 
would be of such service to England, 
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CAMILLA ON THE CONTINENT 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Ethel and Arthur Ropes. 


I had always intended to go for my honey- 

moon, when I had one, to the little 
German town of Hochpreis, nestling between 
the hills and the river, with the buildings of 
the hotel glimmering in classic stucco from 
a bower of green. So when Camilla and I 
were discussing where to go after we were 
married | proposed: the place because I knew 
it, and Camilla agreed to it because she did 
not know it. 

Accordingly, after a somewhat leisurely 
journey, we landed from a little steamer at 
sunset with one or two tourists, some com- 
mercial travellers, half-a-dozen live peasants, 
and a few dead pigs. The boots of the 
“ Grosse Kaiser” Hotel (I do not know which 
Kaiser, but probably not the prcsent one) was 
there with his house writ large on his cap. 
To him we confided our trunks, and Camilla 
and I walked up the bank to the hotel grounds. 
The sun was setting over one range of moun- 
tains, the moon rising over the other. We were 
alone in the rustling foliage. For a moment 
we forgot the world around us and the past 
behind us. 1 fear in Camilla’s case the 
forgetfulness lasted longer, with consequences 
—but I anticipate. 

We came out at last into the lighted area 
of the court and were bowed in by the porter 
and a waiter. All was arranged, and our 
rooms were ready, two ex suite with a 
balcony. ‘* You run up and get ready, dear,” 
1 said to Camilla, who was still dreamy and dis- 
traught, “* while I sign the book for both of us.” 

At this she woke up somewhat and _ pro- 
tested. “No, Augustus,’ she answered 
firmly, “I will sign for myself. 1 can’t stand 
that fashion of writing Herr Somebody very 
large and a tiny ‘und Gemahlin’ after as if 
his wife was some sort of a pet animal.” 

When Camilla stands upon her rights I 
never argue. I merely said, “ All right, dear,” 
and as the porter’s den was too small for both 
of us to remain I went upstairs, leaving her to 
sign the hotel book as she liked. In aminute 
she followed me and we made a hasty toilet. 

As we came downstairs to supper the 
porter was standing in the hall looking severe 
and stiff, and though he touched his cap 
perfunctorily to us he seemed to have lost his 
affability of manner, and almost scowled after 
us. 1 guessed that possibly he had been dis- 
appointed in a tip from some departing visitor 
and thought no more of the matter. The supper 
was delightful, served at little tables on the 
trellised terrace. To celebrate our arrival 
I ventured, with a slight protest from Camilla, 
to order a bottle of German champagne— 


How sad and bad and mad it was, 
But then, how it was sweet! 


Camilla felt recklessly dissipated and 
laughed at nearly everything I said, and a 
German matron, with a figure like Noah’s wife 
in a Noah’s Ark, looked askance at us and 
snorted disapproval. We sat on the terrace 
after the rest had gone, for we had come late 
and were hungry with our journey, but at last 
we too came to our coffee, and when I had 
smoked one cigarette we heard the sound of 
music from the drawing-room and went in. 
Camilla expected te meet with an amateur 


Paderewski at every hotel. The piano, how- 
ever, was occupied by a fat, pasty-faced youth 
of sixteen or so, with long hair and an un- 
necessarily flowing tie, who was improvising, 
while the Noah’s Ark female, obviously his 
mother, gazed at him in ecstasy. Camilla 
sat down near this person and listened to the 
music, while I ruammaged for news of the war 
among the German papers of the day. The 
boy went on playing, and 1 soon understood 
why he was regarded in his family as a genius. 
He played for quite half an hour without at 
any time deviating into anything recognisable 
as a melody as if he was dealing out a pack 
of exercises very well shuffled. Finally, tired 
of collecting new compound German ex- 
pressions of opprobrium for Mr. Chamberlain, 
1 looked up and saw to my surprise that 
Camilla had made friends with the Noah’s 
Ark mother, who, it appeared, could speak 
some English. Seeing my wife looking at the 
musician with her air of rapt and strained 
attention which (as I know now) is due to the 
repression of a yawn, the admiring parent had 
called her attention to the wonderful talent of 
the youth. Camilla having politely assented, 
the good lady proceded to enlarge upon 
her boy’s career while the rest of her 
family, three graduated little girls with 
flaxen hair done up in twin plaits behind, 
listened in admiration to mamma speaking 
fluently the unknown tongue of the she- 
Englishwoman. Camilla smiled and nodded 
now and then to punctuate the good lady’s 
rhapsodies, when, as Mr. Rider Haggard used 
to say, a strange thing happened. A lean 
and hungry-looking young woman, whom I 
guessed to be some sort of governess, came 
back into the drawing-room and saw her 
employer confidentially talking with, or rather 
to, my wife. Her weak eyes seemed to focus 
lightnings through her cheap fznce-nez. She 
almost ran to the Noah’s Ark woman and 
whispered violently into her ear. The effect 
was alarming. The mother of the genius 
rose from her seat, fixing a stony glare on 
Camilla. Then, without a word, she plunged 
across the room, slueing like an omnibus, and 
joined her son at the piano, while the 
governess swept the three small girls out. 

Camilla wondered if the stout lady was 
quite in her right mind, but I saw no reason 
to doubt her sanity. Most obviously it 
was something in the lean young woman’s 
whispered message that had produced this 
sudden change of manner. Finaily, as 
Camilla was tired, we withdrew to our rooms 
to unpack and prepare for rest, and I sat out 
on the balcony, veiled at the sides by trellised 
vines, and smoked a cigarette. Here Camilla 
in a Japanese kimono joined me. 

“T can’t think why that absurd old 
creature behaved in that way,” she said 
plaintively, leaning against my chair, ‘‘ Any- 
one might suppose we had something catch- 
ing. What could that governess have told 
the woman about us? And, do you know, | 
think she must have spoken to the porter, for 
his manner was quite disrespectful. It’s so 
queer, for they know you here, don’t they, 
Augustus ?” 
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“The manager knows me, and the porter, 
and one or two of the waiters,” I assured her, 
““and I don’t believe I ever did anything to 
forfeit their respect.” 

“Oh! it isn’t ¢Za?/, of course,’ she went 
on half to herself, “Sor they wouldn’t have 
you in the hotel at all. It must be something 
that woman has heard about you, for of course 
it can’t be about me, I never was here before.” 

“T never cursed the Kaiser,” I said, “ not 
even in my own room; I never won the 
young affections of that governess as far as | 
know, and I never went about with any but 
male companions. Perhaps | have been mis- 
taken for some wicked peer who has been in 
the Divorce Court. I don’t mind, but I am 
sorry you should be annoyed by these lunatics 
dearest.” 

“Never mind, Augustus darling,’ she 
answered, “‘] don’t care a bit; but it is so 
silly of these Germans not to see that you are 
the best boy in all the world and would not do 
anything wrong for millions.” I was not so 
sure on that point, never having been offered 
the millions, but I did not dispute Camilla’s 
estimate of me, and she accentuated her 
eulogy by throwing her arms round my neck 
just as the moon came out of a cloud above 
and the Noah’s Ark woman and the thin 
governess from a clump of bushes below. 
Both ladies looked up and saw us embrace, 
and Mrs. Noah’s snort of disapproval would 
have done honour to her husband’s best pink 
rhinoceros. 

We hoped that night would restore sanity 
to these eccentric inmates of the hotel, but 
their malady seemed to be catching. At the 
early dinner we came in from a walk with 
healthy appetites, and the head waiter showed 
us to seats at the long table opposite to an 
English clergyman and his wife, two German 
knights-errant of commerce with imperial 
moustaches, and a forbidding female of un- 
known age and nationality who was imper- 
fectly acquainted with several languages. 

No sooner had we taken our places than 
the clergyman looked at his wife and she at 
him. An animated conversation followed, 
and finally the two took seats at a side tab'e 
out of the main stream of dishes, where tle 
roast fowl arrived in the form of lukewarm 
drumsticks. The vague female moved up the 
table, while the two commercial travellers 
shifted their seats directly opposite to Camill 
and began to ogle her without disguise. Look- 
ing to right and left saw a gap between us 
and the nearest guests. There was no doubt 
about the matter, we were taboo. Camilla 
turned pink, but made a resolute pretence of 
eating soas not todisturb me ; | did the same 
so as not to distress her, and worked off my 
indignation by staring the bagmen out of 
countenance whenever they tried to catch 
Camilla’s eye. At last the ordeal was over. 
Camilla fled to her room, but I remained on 
the terrace; I would not be driven away. 
Pretty soon a long young Englishman strolled 
over to me and madea remark on the weather. 
We began to chat over our cigars, and I found 
him most pleasant and full of rather daring 
anecdotes of London society. The intensity 
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THE FAMOUS MODEL-ROOM OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


The most wonderful room of its kind in the world. This room contains models not only of every yacht that has taken part 
in the contest for the America Cup but of almost every famous racing vessel in the world 
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of the boycott seemed to be relaxed ; a Ger- 
man or two (males only) lingered near us, and 
the pasty boy of genius hung within earshot 
of my new friend’s vivid narratives. I was 
comforted in part but more puzzled than ever, 
When I sought Camilla she had evidently 
been crying, but resolutely refused to leave 
the hotel as I proposed, and even insisted on 
“facing the music ” that evening. 

We supped at a little table as usual and 
then strolled into the drawing-room, where 
the young genius was still successfully avoid- 
ing melody. Camilla happened to stray near 
the youth in the innocence of her heart, when 
suddenly his watching mother hurled herself 
across the room and interposed between her 
son and danger. 

“Speak not to mine son!” she gasped 
breathless with wrath and fat, “if you to him 
yet speak I shall the hotel alike leave.” 
Then she gathered upthe unwilling boy from 
the piano and haled him to the other end of 
the room. 

Camilla was admirable. She turned to 
me and spoke in a clear voice that must have 
reached Mrs. Noah as well as the waiters and 
myself. “Iam afraid you have made a mis- 
take, dear; since you were here last they 
must have turned the hotel into a private 
lunatic asylum.” With this Parthian shot 
she withdrew, and I was following her, after 
demanding our bill of the head waiter, when | 
was stopped by the tall Englishman. 

‘““T say !” he remarked, “that girl of yours 


Our Fourth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject, 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special’ extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the fourth 
acrostic (dated July 23) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, August 4. 


Double 


isa daisy. I don’t know another woman who 
could have carried it off like that for it’s 
deuced hard on her I can tell you. Why 
on earth couldn’t you have said she was your 
wife?” 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS ONLY 


A Monthly Prize of £5 for 
the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler” is 
offering a prize of £5 every month 
for the most interesting amateur photo- 


graph. Photographs (snapshots or time- 


exposures) may deal with any subject 


—sporting, social, theatrical, or eccentric. 
No photograph will be returned and the 
Editor reserves the right of publishing 
any photographs received, but for every 
photograph published payment will be 
made. The photographs should be care- 
fully pack-d and addressed to the Kodak 
Editor, ‘The Tatler,” Great New 
Street, E.C., and have the name and 
address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 
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Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Fourth Series) 


Delightful is it in the summer days 
To row in these on that’s translucent ways. 


. Philosopher and dilettante too, 
Yet the best leader that the Commons knew. 


. Siberia’s frozen tundras see me flow. 
From China to the Arctic Sea I go, 


. Reversed Italian city, mostly famed 
For its Two Gentlemen most oddly named. 


. Without me this acrostic couldn't be set 
Except in writing, and I must be wet. 


. First Kitchener marched to conquest and Khar- 
Successor Wingate ably fills his room. [toum, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Fourth Series) 


Tit] EAS Come 
220 Le ie 
3. LC 3AOFr NaDe-OoN 
4, Nev sOr Ue GNC G: 
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“Confound you, sir,” I exclaimed, “ she zs 
my wife. I ought to know, for we were 
married only a week ago.” 

He looked at me, and must have secn that 
I was speaking the truth. A Jight of compre- 
hension broke over his face, and he dropped 
into a chair and began to roar with laughter. 
I asked him to explain his insinuations. I 
shook him by the arm and bawled into his 
ear, but he was past all power of answering 
except by idiotic guffaws. I left him and 
hurried to the porter’s room to order a car- 
riage for the next morning. The porter was 
not in, but as I turned to go iny eyes fell on 
the hotel book lying open on the table. 
Mechanically I read through the recent 
entries, and there on the page in bold accus- 
ing black on glaring white were the names, 
Augustus G, Burnham and Camilla L. John- 
stone, guiltily bracketed opposite rooms 43 
and 44 en suite. My wife had signed her 
maiden name in a moment of forgetfulness, 
and we had hopelessly shocked German 
morality. 

I explained the mistake to the head 
waiter and the porter and they quite under- 
stood, and were so nice about it that I tipped 
them handsomely on leaving. Still, we 
thought we might as well go away in the 
morning. We supped next evening at a new 
hotel in a new town after I had written in the 
visitors’ book, ‘‘ Herr Augustus G. Burnham, 
London,” in big bold characters, and under 
it a very small “und Gemahlin.” 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Correct solutions have been received from—Ampere, 
Antonio, Acme, Arcifer, Aylwards, Artful, Azzopardi, 
Amsi, Addled, Aza, Alex, Aobopatai, Boveen, Barletta, 
Beh, Billum, Bosso, Bumbo, Berth, Bruno, Beaconsfield, 
Bydand, Babu, Babs, Bumblebee, Bamloc, Bishke, 
Barum, Bellasis, Bentrovato, Blackie, Bosmere, Babagee, 
Brown-trout, Cornuto, Cardo, Chiria, Cedem, Coomb, 
Crux, Clodagh, Clickles, Cambria, Cynica, Cuthbert, 
Crab, Chloe, Chums, Crumpsall, Charter-party, Candid, 
Chippie, Cheshire-cat, ‘Decem, Dorymane, Duplex, 
Discoverer, Depot, Doric, Danesfort, Dexterity, Dodge, 
Devilina, Derry, Dollbert, Donna, Dodo, Drumdiddle, 
Donovan, Ducky, Do-little, Emor, Evergreen, Ercles, 
Edcoo, Essendon, Edreyn, Ellhay, Eilia, Enraw, Evilo, 
Eel, Ellart, Eitnua, Edina, Flosager, Feeglion, Floro- 
dora, Ferret, Frisco, Fluff, Fortiter, Fritz, Fidelis, 
Gladys, Gipsy, Geraint, Guinea-pig, Games, Guess-aright, 
Gifgaf, Grappler, Gogo, Geraldine, Glen, Gem, Gort- 
more, Gwendron, Glevum, Golo, Hyffu, Herminia, 
Hattrick, Halcro, H.H.H., Halroy, Heckle, Herb, Hass, 
Hibernia, Haiya, Hope, Hyenna, Heatherbell, Ingleside, 
Ivy-leaves, Ignota, Iglix, Icky, Iolanthe, Intombi, Is, In- 
verloddon, Invicta, Jimp, Jormunrek, Jap, Jako, Japanese, 
Jackjill, Juliet, Judy, Joko, Kifta, Katejinks, Kispig, Keb, 
Ko, Knockane, Kelpie, Kilton, Lisgar, Leamington, Lav, 
Lorelie, Laric, Legumdoctor, Lethe, Law, Leucander, 
Lybis, Lierre, Leep, Lapin, Laggan, Leslie, Lucifer, 
Louie, Magunota, Mouse, Malkin, Mummer, Marand, 
Megmerilees, Madcap, Major, Minorca, Moonface, Moses, 
Maraquita, Monachus, Mourino, Melema, Miggotte, 
Notxac, Normanhaugh, Niaca, Newbeginner, Nimble, No- 
vara, Nirite, Nibs, Nankipoo, Nutcombe, Nosbi, North- 
erner,:Ouard, Ooloo, Orb, Oversands, Oubit, Ohgirls, Out- 
sider, Opus, Owen, Punjab, Pongkyle, Penetrator, Planus, 
Perhaps, Paddy, Picklock, Phunga, Primrose, Paralytic, 
Pippip, Prospero, Quex, Reel, Robin, Roma, Ronin, Ruato- 
nim, Ramon, Rip, Rekab, Res, Shamrock, Santoy, Spec, 
Salemina, She, Sirdar, Sag, Somerford, Senex, Scamp, 
St. Quentin, Steuma, Seagull, Senga, Shaitan, Sturford, 
Spidon, Skedaddle, Sarnia, Semaj, Solvo, Sirrom, Sikrip, 


Simona, Sec, Spartan, Spenner, Truth, Trelawny, 
Toddles, Tarbrush, Tubbs, Triumvirate, Trooper, 
Trottiwee, Trebor, Tweedledum, Tramp, The-Hen, 


Twig, Tyne, Tinker, Twoees, Tina, Usher, Ursula, 
Ulysses, Unclestout, United, Viking, Verax, Vardon, 
Victor, Varvicus, Valentine, Waherne, Warwick, Wig- 
wam, Winifred, We-two, Wybith, Wyst, Wharfe, War- 
rigal, Wink, Winover, Westwater, Wilkinson, Xenophon, 
Yaddo, Yoicks, Yram, Yellow, Yenhow, Yoko, Yrroh, 
Zuan, Zoippus, Zazel, Zeta, Zingari, Zyx. 

H. Wilkinson sent no pseudonym so he is registered 
as ‘* Wilkinson.’’ Some varieties of spelling are accepted 
for the second light. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


new novel that has just been pub- 
lished by Harper Bros.—J/arion 
Manning—is yet another of the social 
stories which make so favourite reading 
with the American public and usually find 
considerable measure of reflected popu- 
larity on this side. The author, Mrs. 
Eustis, is the daughter of the Hon. Levi 
P. Morton, a former Vice-President of the 
United States. 
charm and one follows the Jove story of 


The story has very great 
Marion Manning with breathless interest. 


find that there is a very bitter com- 

plaint made by a number of artists 
and journalists as to the shabby way they 
are treated at great functions. An artist, 
for example, who represents a very high-class paper and was 
present at the Juncheon given to the Prince of Wales at the 
Guildhall when the Prince returned from his cruise on the Ophir, 
informs me that there was a civic reception at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, and a large number of artists and journalists, including 
some lady writers, were present from eleven o’clock onwards to 
witness this reception. They then had to ascend to the gallery 
overlooking the luncheon, which began at half-past one. Artists 
who were sketching for illustrated papers and who brought opera 
glasses were told by the civic attendants that they might not use 
them. One hungry journalist asked if there were to be any refresh- 
ments for the “ press,” and was told that there were not, and so the 
artists worked from eleven to five o’clock sketching a grand 
luncheon without being offered anything to eat. 


Things were equally badly arranged, my correspondent complains, 

‘at the India Office reception, and when at the Royal Horse 
Guards’ entertainment to the colonials a supper was provided for the 
journalists the head of the table was assigned to a corporal-major, 
whereas some of the Jess modest thought that they might at least 
have been favoured with a subaltern. There is evidently an 
impression in certain high quarters that the journalists are a body to 
whom the scantiest consideration need be shown. How far they 
have brought this judgment on themselves I do not know. Instance 
the notice in the Abbey as to their behaviour to which I referred 
last week. But this view will not be modified until some brilliant 
genius comes along to revolutionise the newspaper world by some 
effective organisation which will rise in opposition to the Institute 
of Journalists, taking all that is good in that institution from it 
and raising a new and really effective structure. ‘The press isa 
mighty engine,” said Mr. Pott of the Eatanswill Gazette—but it 


wants a good driver. 


hen Mr. George Harvey was in England he told me that he 
intended to reorganise Harfer’s Weekly at an early date—to 

make it in shape and in much of its contents exactly like THE 
TATLER. He added, indeed, that he proposed to make it a com- 
bination of THE TATLER and the Sfec/ator, and I confessed to a 
considerable amount of bewilderment. I quite realised that a very 
large number of readers of the Sfec/ator were also purchasers of 
THE TATLER and vice versa, otherwise 
half of life—the serious half. All thoughtful people need to 
unbend, and therefore they need THE TATLER. All light-hearted 
people find pleasure at times in the earnestness and sobriety of the 


they would see but 


Spectator, but that two should be joined in one sixpenny issue 
this 
reduce the shape of a paper would be a dangerous experiment 


would assuredly be impossible in country. Even to 


in English journalism. They manage things differently, however, 
on the other side, and Mr. Harvey’s preliminary efforts to add 
serious comment to the pages of Harper's Weekly had provoked 
so much public applause that it can easily be understood that he 
will secure a brilliant success with Harper in its new form, 


MRS. WILLIAM C. EUSTIS 


Author of ‘‘ Marion Manning ” 


The two first issues, at any rate, that are 
before me now make very pleasant read- 
ing; they have contributions by Mark 
Twain, W. D. Howells, Anthony Hope, 


and other well-known writers. 


am informed that Mr. Grant Richards 

has already sold some 7,000 copies 
of Zhe Unspeakable Scot, and this in 
spite of the fact that several newspapers, 
including at least one of our London 
dailies, have determined to ignore the 
book. 
not only given a column to it but has 


Meanwhile the Dazly Jail has 


opened its columns to correspondence on 
the subject. The following letter to the 

editor of the Daily Mail would seem to 
indicate, indeed, that Mr. Crosland has succeeded in making some- 
one very angry :— 

Who is this swell-headed, ill-bred, ignorant English nonentity, T. W. H. Crosland, 
the author of The Unspeakable Scot ? No one seems to know anything about him. I 
suppose he thinks he is the ‘‘ whole thing'’ with his puny two-by-four drivelling 
booklet. It is just such vulgar and conceited Englishmen of his stripe who make 
themselves loathed and detested by every nation on earth. 
ee Bull is to be floated as a public company on the strength of 

the kindly reception that greeted its first number. Among its 


first shareholders I find the name of Sir Gilbert Parker. 


week or two ago when there were services on behalf of the 
King’s recovery the Sphere devoted a page to three illus- 
trations intended to emphasise certain sympathetic chords joining 
the various religious denominations. One of these services was 
described as ‘“‘ Roman Catholic,” another as “ Jewish,” and the third 
as “Protestant *—the last representing the service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It would seem, however, that the term “ Protestant” as 
applied to St. Paul’s is calculated to give great displeasure to some 
who are outside the Roman Catholic Church, for the Rev. A. P. 
Loxley writes to the editor as follows :— 


Such a title applied to services of the Church of England are, as your artist 
might have known, exceedingly offensive to thousands of Church people. The 
Church of England is the Catholic Church of this country. I write as a priest 
who constantly buys and admires the Sphere. 


In dealing with these questions of nomenclature the editor’s life is 
not a happy one. There are certain traps that are always before 
him. One is to confuse the words “ British ” and “ English” and to 
assign some of the glories of Scottish literary or political life to 


England. 


ven more trying is the question as to the word “Catholic.” 
Well nigh every religious body claims that title—the Roman 
Catholic Church naturally, the Anglican Church equally naturally, 
for does not one in the Creed declare every Sunday “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church ” ? 
ever, also claim it, and in a much looser sense it is common for 


Many Nonconformist bodies, how- 


Agnostics to speak of themselves as “Catholics,” using the word 
merely to imply breadth of mind. However, it is clear from this 
letter that one may not speak of members of the Church of England 
as “ Protestants,” but I suppose one may speak of them as “ Anglican 
In private 
If I am in the company of Roman 


Catholics” as distinguished from ‘“ Roman Catholics.” 
life I have a ready method. 
Catholic friends I always speak of them as Catholics, if I am in the 
company of strict members of the Church of England I refer to 
them as “ Anglicans,” and I find they are not offended. 
to me a great breach of courtesy for non-Catholics to call people Roman 


It seems. 


Catholics to their face, although one charming young Oxonian of my 
acquaintance invariably does so, because as a member of the Church 
of England he considers, I suppose, that he alone is a true Catholic. 
But whatever may be the difficulty as to the amenities of social life 
a journalist’s task is certainly a more troublesome one if, as with 
most journalists, it isa matter of great anxiety not to offend any 
sincere religious view. 


THE. TATLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he elevation of Mr. A. J. Balfour to the 
Premiership has given great satisfaction 
to golfers, who are proud to claim him as one 
of the most distinguished supporters of the 
game. The Premier’s active connection with 
golf began in 1885, and it is remarkable that 
the strenuous vigour which he displayed in 
his tenure of office as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and which has been characteristic of 
him ever since, dates from the period at 
which he took up the royal 
and ancient game. 


We believe that Mr. Bal 

four himself would be 
the first to admit the benefit 
which he derived and con- 
tinues to derive from golf. It 
is the game above all others 
that gives the mens sana in 
corpore sano and also that 
aqua mens rebus in arduis 
which helps aman more than 
anything else to scale the 
ladder of success. 


ut whatever Mr. Balfour 
owes to golf, golfers are 
very sensible of what golf 
owes to Mr. Balfour. His 
great personal interest in the 
game and his help and pre- 
sence at numberless golf 
gatherings have had an in- 
calculable effect in stimulating 
public interest in golf. The people who used 
to vote golf a stupid game and are now reformed 
characters with suitable handicaps owe their 
conversion to nothing so much as the devotion 
displayed to it by Mr. Balfour and other able 
and distinguished men. They rightly argued 
that there must be something ina game which 
could hold and fascinate men of Mr. Balfour’s 
‘stamp, and so they tried it. 


ne of the most remarkable things about 
golf is the appeal it makes to all sorts 

and conditions of men. The golf links are 
thronged with a crowd drawn from every 
rank and profession. Mr. Balfour recently 


said, “ More and more people are beginning 
to discover that there is no better way of 
spending a holiday, no more reasonable or 
less elaborate method of enjoying a day’s 
outing, 


than playing good golf on good 


THE PRIME MINISTER GOLFING AT ST. ANDREWS 


links.” And that is the plain truth. Golf is 
now practically within the reach of everybody; 
and everybody is finding it the best antidote 
to the worries of work and business, and the 
surest cure for the ill-health produced by 
sedentary pursuits in the close air of cities. 
The week-end formerly was confined to the 
summer months, now it can be enjoyed all 
the year round at golf. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


iP Bee appears to be no doubt that the days 

of the gutty ball are numbered. The 
fascination of being able to drive a_ ball 
twenty yards further than heretofore is not to 
be resisted, and we believe it is only a question 
of such time as will suffice to enable the 
makers of the new balls to perfect their 
manufacture and put an adequate supply on 
the market to see the practical extinction of 
the present balls. 


We do not think the higher 

price of the new balls 
will prejudice their success. 
The rubber-filled balls, ze., 
the good specimens, last about 
six times as long as the best 
gutties, and they are not more 
than three times the price. 
When their manufacture is 
perfected they will beat the 
gutties on the economical 
point alone. 


he terrace at Hanger Hill 
is one of the most 
delightful spots in golfdom. 
From under the cedars, where 
there is always shade and a 
cool breeze even on the hot- 
test day, a magnificent view is 
obtained if the day be clear. 
In the foreground is the golf 
course dotted with players. 
To the right over the 
encircling trees is Richmond set against the 
distant Surrey hills. A little to the left are the 
heights of Sydenham crowned by the Crystal 
Palace ; while filling the whole eastern vista 
lies London with its thousand spires and 
towers forming an imposing spectacle. On 
Sunday last the Victoria and Clock towers at 
Westminster and the dome of St. Paul’s, nine 
or ten miles away, were clearly visible. 


ON THE TERRACE—HANGER HILL GOLF CLUB 
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A General Exodus.—Boxes piled to over- 
flowing on the tops of cumbersome cabs, 
topped with a perambulator or bicycle meekly 
bound to the sides—private luggage vans of 
dignified aspect presided over by a discreet- 
looking groom-—hansoms with a single, neat, 
and initialled portmanteau or Gladstone bag 
on the roof supplemented by a generous 
supply of golfing apparatus— 
such is the busy shifting 
panorama to be seen in the 
vicinity of Victoria or Charing 
Cross any day now. For the 
population of London is 
already being scattered to the 
north, south, east, and west 
on its yearly pilgrimage in =~ 
search of fresh air, sea 
breezes, and health, and the 
syren song of the ocean is 
beginning to sound haunt- 
ingly in the ears of those left 
behind. A week or two 
hence the seaside resorts will 
be full to overflowing, and as 
a matter of fact 
now that the 


King and 
Queen have 
gone and the 


excitement of 
Lord Kit- 
chener’s return 
has — subsided 
London has 
few attractions 
left. 1 noticed 
how the crowds 
were thinning 
at Hurlingham 
last Saturday, 
and in the land 
of shops, mus- 
lin blouses, 
river and sea- 
side hats, and 


serge gowns _ 
are doing a 
brisk trade 

eagee Tea jacket of tucked chiffon 
and the Cowes and filet lace with fichu 
Regetta, now Marie Antoinette 
that it is so 


near, is becoming the subject of thought and 
-discussion almost to satiety. 


For the Cowes Regatta.—Although I 
gave a good deal of attention to the subject 
-of Cowes gowns last week there need surely 
be no occasion to apologise for introducing it 
again. So long as Cowes Regatta continues 
blue serge will retain its popularity. This 
year I am inclined to think it will be more 
en évidence than ever. Gold braid is largely 
employed in its trimming, and the smartest 
costume of the kind that I have seen this 
season was one made of absolute simplicity 
and trimmed with graduated coarse black 
braid outlined by a narrow gold braid and 
supplemented with gold buttons. It had a 
soft little vest of fine deep cream muslin, all 
tucked and inserted with Valenciennes lace, 
cand a transparent yoke; with admirable 


forethought the wearer had a second front, 
or more properly a waistcoat, of buff faced 
cloth to wear instead of the muslin on such 
days as a heavy sea, a cloudy sky, and a cold 
wind would cause a transparent front to look 
out of place. Such a point as this is always 
to be thought of in yachting attire. Only the 
other day I read in a contemporary journal, 


TWO CHARMING NEGLIGES FOR HOME WEAR 
Tea gown of tucked champagne-coloured crépe de chine with front of 


point d’esprit and Irish lace. 
red Oriental satin 


the Ladies’ Field, the Paris correspondent’s 
opinion that Englishwomen make the mistake 
of having too many clothes. “It would cer- 
tainly be far wiser economy,” she wrote, “to 
order, as do the Parisiennes, one or two 
really good gowns for the season’s fétes, one 
of which—probably a very ‘lacy’ muslin—is 
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invaluable for small dinners, more or less 
intimes, in the winter evenings (a very small 
alteration will convert the corsage into a 
slightly décolleté one) ; at least two linens or 
piqués, one plain, one with embroidery inser- 
tions; smart little boleros ex suite, and 
perhaps a trio of batiste or muslin chemisettes 
a petits plis, and with detachable Irish lace 
collars, or one of the col- 
cravate arrangements that 
permit of infinite variety. A 
light serge coat and skirt or 
one made of very light covert 
coating is de rigueur in a 
Parisian’s wardrobe for travel- 
ling or country visiting.” 

Few and Good. -— The 
idea struck me as_ being 
remarkably good. Certainly 
a Frenchwoman makes far 
more out of her clothes than 
we do, and in the case of yacht- 
ing attire we Englishwomen 
would do no harm in following 
that example and making 
our outfit combine what is 
useful and good without being 
superfluous. One blue serge 
costume with a judicious 
variety in the matter of shirts 
or fronts will go a very long 
way, and it is infinitely wiser 
to spend a little more on a 
single dress than to cumber 
oneself with two or three 
inferior gowns. 


The Home Dressmaker. 
—Generally I think it is the 
clever home dressmaker— 
the girl, somewhat of a vara 
avis nowadays, who can turn 
out her own frocks. well 
enough to shame the efforts 
of the local dressmaker—who 
best understands these little 
points. She is aware how 
admirably a pretty white 
crépe de chine, mousseline de 
soie, or even a_ simple 
white lace 
trimmed muslin, 
will answer the 
double purpose 
for day and 
evening wear by 
the cunning in- 
troduction of a 
detachable lace 
yoke combined 
with sleeves or 
even without the 


Sash and rosettes of damask- latter, for we 
wear elbow 
sleeves of the 


transparent description both for dinner and 
garden parties nowadays. She has grasped 
also the infinite capacities of a black evening 
gown, worn one night witha dainty fichu Marie 
Antoinette and the next made quite unrecog- 
nisable with a trail of flowers or a coloured 
écharpe. But these are all matters which are 
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revealed to the woman whose dress allowance 
does not exceed two figures and often hidden 
from those the yearly contents of whose ward- 
robe runs into three or even four figures. And 
after all it is not ‘the gown” so much as the 
way it is put on that matters, and the exact 
angle at which the hat is worn is more 
important often than the materials of which it 
is made, 


The Inevitable Serge.—But to return to 
Cowes gowns—the hot weather makes one 
inclined to wander from the thread of one’s 
discourse—tussore silk with black taffetas for 
trimming promises to play 
a rather important part 
on board the yacht, and 
with nearly every gown a 
certain plainness in the 
make of the skirt is 
observable. A dark blue 
serge—the bodice 
made with wide box pleats 
in the genre of the Norfolk 
jacket and very much 
blousée in front over 
stitched green and white 
taffetas ceinture instead 
of simply belted like the 
Norfolk coat—had a little 
square vest composed of 
tucked green linen piped 
with green and _ white 
taffetas, and the skirt was 
quite original with bands 
of inserted green linen 
to correspond piped in the same fashion. A 
coarse white tweed had no adornment what- 
ever on the skirt with the exception of a 
gathered black and white taffetas belt with 
coat tails of the same, and the bodice was 
simplicity itself, made in the Russian bolero 
style and strapped with very narrow white 
taffetas and open in a point to show just a 
peep of a vest—for a collar front is quite a 
thing of the past, and though the linen stocks 
have taken its place as a concession to a 
more workmanlike and severe finish, anything 
aggressively hard is strictly tabooed nowadays. 
Another fashion for the blue serge costume 
which I noticed was a front panel of cream 
cloth adorned down the front with tiny dark 
blue serge buttons and opening to show a 
simulated under panel of pale blue faced cloth 
similarly adorned. The coat had rolled revers 
of pale blue and white blurred chiné and a wide 
collar consisting of a sé/ée of ivory and pale 
blue cloth with the addition of gold and black 
braid. A dark blue velvet collar edged with 
a fantastic trimming of gold braid was also 
employed for the collar of a yachting dress, and 
the effect was excellent, the “ Crown Derby” 
blue and gold being the most becoming com- 
bination I know of. Of course, the velvet 
must be of a description to stand rain and 
sea water, such, for instance, as waterproofers 
employ in trimming their rain coats and 
cloaks. 


Concerning Sleeves.—With the plain 
dark but light-weight blue serges, too, the 
accordion-pleated skirts are very pretty, 
trimmed at the bottom with graduated 
bands of spotted foulard or silk and 
accordion-pleated sleeves finished in the 
same manner to correspond. They look won- 
derfully well for all that the idea in con- 
nection with anything so eminently business- 
like as serge sounds a trifle incongruous. 
Sleeves, of course, can be treated in any and 
every way, and no matter how elaborate they 
are they can never be really out of place. 
Still there is no doubt at all about the matter 


that with a really useful gown it is far better 
to keep within the bounds of suitability, and 
the old-fashioned idea that with a -plain cos- 
tume plain sleeves were best still holds good 
with the more practical members of my sex, 
For country wear I always recommend at 
least one short serge skirt—well-made, of 
course, otherwise the blouse and skirt idea 
will become a vulgarity—and a few good plain 
linen blouses, and those should be a szze gua 
non in every countrywoman’s wardrobe. 


Smart Simplicity.—The combination of 
foulard and taffetas is very smart, too. 


A blue 


SUGGESTION FOR A SMART AND SERVICE- 
ABLE BATHING DRESS 


In dark blue serge trimmed with white braid, a 
sash of white and blue spotted washing silk, and 
cap to correspond 


foulard spotted with white which I saw re- 
cently was piped with white and adorned with 
stitched straps of blue taffetas, the skirt being 
pleated into a pointed ceinture of the same, 
and the straps, which reached to about the 
height of the knees, graduating from wide 
to narrow and piped with white silk on either 
side. It struck me as being such a useful as 
well as a becoming gown for country wear, the 
little full bodice being crossed to one side 
and brought in a point in front so as to show 
a peep of a vest of embroidered cambric 
headed with a blue.and white taffetas collar. 
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The wearer had the neatest hat of Tuscan 
straw of the French sailor persuasion trimmed’ 
with white wings and spotted blue and white 
foulard, but it was all in the best of taste, and 
though quite simple would have looked smart 
even for afternoon wear, 


Bathing Attire.—Bathing gowns are a 
very important consideration just now. In 
Paris they are very elaborate and pretty, and 
any amount of fancy is expended on the hats. 
and caps. Actually o¢vé and _ ridiculous. 
gowns are very seldom seen and some of 
them are exquisitely dainty without being in 
the least impossible. On the other hand, the 
‘hired ” gown of the English watering-place 
is, with a few bright exceptions, a garment of 
fearsome ugliness. Surprisingly large or 
hopelessly small with a tendency to swell into 
a balloon the moment the wearer is immersed 
in the water, half the pleasure of bathing is 
lost by the obvious unsuitability of the bathing 
attire. A smartly-made little bathing dress, 
prettily trimmed but without an exaggeration 
of adornment, is what every woman should 
possess herself of before she sets out on her 
sojourn by the sea, and is an absolute necessity 
provided that she means to enjoy her daily 
“dip.” Fine serge is the pleasantest material 
for a swim although many people prefer 
stockinette, and dark blue trimmed with white, 
white and scarlet, or white and pale blue is 
most general. An edging to the tunic and 
knickers of spotted linen and bands of the 
same on a white linen collar are very effective, 
while blue and white serge with a scarlet wash- 
ing silk sash looks very well. For a woman 
who really intends business and who aspires 
to something more than aimless “ bobbing ” 
with a careful grasp of the rope to balance her, 
my advice is to look well to the legs and sleeves 
of her gown that there is nothing to impede 
the free action of her limbs. The wider the 
knickers are at the knees the more freedom 
will she enjoy. 


An Interesting Publication.—And speak- 
ing of summer holidays I should like to 
mention ez fassant that J. W. Benson, Ltd., 
of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street, have 
issued a new guide book for purchasers which 
is one of the handiest of the kind I have ever 
seen. Everyone knows that Bensons are 
always up to date in the matter of jewellery 
and plate for wedding presents, travelling 
requirements, and, in short, anything 
or everything in the realm of bijouterie or 
silver that the world of woman, or of men 
either for that matter, could possibly require ; 
and the book is one which should be kept at 
hand at all times for purposes of reference. 
From a watch, chain, or ring to a fitted 
travelling case they can all be procured on 
the monthly payment system, which I need 
hardly say is an immense boon to those 
whose fixed allowance only permits a limited 
expenditure each month. 

DELAMIRA. 


“ Delamira” will be delighted to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, care of 
the Editor. Writers must give their name 
and address as well as a pseudonym for 
publication. 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measurements 
only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, or skirts, 
and 3s. for complete costume. All orders 
must be prepaid before they can be executed 
and should be addressed to“ Delamira.” 


